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Thinking  About  . . . 


a really 


sincere  guy 


The  text  and  tide  for  this  ser- 
mon come  from  a secular  work,  a 
just-published  novel  which  probes  the 
moral  predicament  of  a man  caught 
in  the  crossfire  of  business  expediency 
and  personal  ethics.  Should  he  knife 
friends  and  associates  in  the  back  to 
achievfe  financial  security  and  profes- 
sional ' prestige  or  should  he  play 
square  at  the  risk  of  blocking  his 
career?  The  novel.  A,  Really  Sincere 
Guy.  has  a double  relevance  for  Ober- 
lin.  The  author,  Robert  Van  Riper, 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1943. 
After  service  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  he  entered  the  pulsat- 
ing palaestra  of  public  relations,  and 
his  book,  certain  to  be  compared  with 
'The  Man  in  the  Gray  Flannel  Suit. 
opens  the  door  on  his  own  profession. 

Van  Riper's  novel  also  lays  bare  an 
educational  problem  which  is  of  some 
significance  to  Oberlin  and  its  liberal 
arts  tradition.  Every  adult  has  expe- 
rienced the  dilemma  of  deciding  be- 
tween an  expedient  course  and  an 
ethical  one;  no  adult  can  forget  the 
pangs  of  conscience  which  preceded 
and  occasionally  followed  such  a de- 
cision. Yet  — though  the  four  un- 
dergraduate years  are  boastfully  form- 
ative — where  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum does  a student  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  himself  for  these  or- 
deals? Is  such  a preparation  outside 
of  education? 

The  humanities  can  offer  a vehe- 
ment reply  to  these  questions.  The 
theme  of  Van  Riper's  novel  is  as  old 
as  thinking  man  himself.  Plato  s Re- 
public was  constructed  to  protect  the 
weak  from  the  temptations  of  choice. 
Machiavelli’s  The  Prince  exposed  the 
techniques  of  exploiting  expediency 
at  the  expense  of  ethics,  and  the  Faust 
story  is  a strand  from  the  same  fabric. 
The  Shakespearian  tragedies  revolve 
around  the  choice  between  expediency 
and  ethics  and  the  consequences  of 
choosing  expediently.  Whether  you 
read  in  literature  or  political  theory, 
philosophy  or  history,  the  humanities 
provide  the  stuff  of  life. 

Here  is  the  humanities’  great 


strength.  Tliey  explore  the  crevasses 
and  crannies  of  life  itself:  the  ecstasy 
and  the  nightmare,  the  monotony,  the 
uncertainty.  It  is  all  there  for  those 
who  will  recognize  it,  personalize  it. 
The  obligation  to  prepare  college 
graduates  to  live  constructively  in  the 
age  of  space  still  rests  — as  it  has 
since  the  days  of  Mahan  and  Finney 
— within  the  educational  curriculum. 
The  instructor,  using  his  traditional 
tools,  must  alert  his  students  to  the 
art,  to  the  beauty,  and  to  the  substance 
of  his  material,  but  he  must  do  more: 
he  must  underline  its  pertinence. 

This  happens  at  Oberlin.  No  stu- 
dent should  graduate  from  Oberlin 
unprepared  to  recognize  the  moral 
predicament  of  choosing  between  ex- 
pediency and  ethics;  no  Oberlin  alum- 
nus should  fail  to  recognize  the  con- 
sequences of  his  choice.  A Really 
Sincere  Guy  is  a case  in  point.  It 
probably  would  not  have  been  written 
without  Oberlin. 

This  kind  of  teaching  at  Oberlin 
has  been  impressively  effective  and 
now,  in  an  entirely  different  way,  the 
humanities  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  still  further.  As 
the  clamor  for  more  science-in-educa- 
tion  has  increased  in  decibels,  human- 
ists have  found  themselves  on  the  de- 
fensive in  a national  theater-in-the- 
round.  In  such  an  arena,  arguments 
like  "the  well-rounded  person,” 
"greater  perspective  and  deeper  in- 
sight,” and  "appreciation  of  art” 
noiselessly  in  the  air  while 
yed  proponents  of  science 
talked  missiles  and  math  and  national 
survival.  The  humanists  soon  dis- 
covered that  all  professional  scientists 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  dicta  of  the 
self-appointed  spokesmen  and,  more 
importantly,  that  as  a field  of  study, 
the  humanities  offered  some  fairly 
solid  arguments  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  continuing  and  even  increas- 
ing the  pre.sent  emphasis  on  humani- 
ties in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

An  Oberlin  group  of  humanists  put 
to  good  use  a grant  from  the  hilly 
Foundation  to  evaluate  the  humanities 


sputtered 

self-empi 


program  at  Oberlin.  While  they 
would  not  refer  to  their  published  re- 
port, The  Humanities  at  Oberlin,  as  a 
response  to  the  science-in-education 
agitation,  their  words  speak  volumes; 


The  student  normally  comes  to  col- 
lege at  a highly  impressionable  period 
of  his  life.  It  is  a time  when  he  is 
intensely  interested  in  discovering  and 
understanding  himself  and  the  ever 
widening  world  of  thought  about  him. 
. . . Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  he  sees 
not  only  the  desirability  of  exploring 
some  of  the  roles  he  may  play  in  so- 
ciety, but  also  the  importance  of  be- 
coming tbe  kind  of  person  who  can 
worthily  fulfill  those  roles  which  prom- 
ise the  greatest  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  contribute  substantially  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  . . . 

Certainly  the  further  the  student  ad- 
vances in  the  mastery  of  the  humani- 
ties, the  clearer  it  should  become  to 
him  that  these  studies  deal  with  some 
of  the  problems  and  experiences  which, 
in  other  forms,  the  student  himself 
faces.  ...  As  he  recognizes  his  own 
intense  but  sometimes  limited  expe- 
riences now  refashioned  and  creatively 
elaborated  by  poets,  artists  and  proph- 
ets, he  may,  even  without  full  aware- 
ness, begin  to  interpret  his  own  inter- 
ests and  problems  in  a larger  context 
which  serves  not  only  to  illuminate 
but  eventually  also  to  refine  his  per- 
ceptions and  judgments.  . . . 


Here,  in  excerpt,  is  a concrete  reply 
to  those  concrete-headed  publicists 
who  feel  that  our  salvation  as  a nation 
is  the  exclusive  function  of  the  scien- 
tist. 

We  need  the  knowledge  that  pure 
research  uncovers  and  we  need  the  in- 
struments which  applied  science  and 
technology  together  have  constructed. 
But  equally  we  need  men  and  women 
who  can  face  the  challenge  of  person- 
al and  public  decision,  who  can  choose 
between  expediency  and  ethics,  who 
arc  wise  enough  to  use  the  instru- 
ments which  the  marvel  of  science 
has  provided.  Before  the  boy  becomes 
a man,  he  must  learn  to  think  like  a 
man,  speak  like  a man,  choose  like  a 
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Oberliniana 

Charles  Grandison  Finney. 
preside/it  of  Oberlin  College  1831-65, 
is  usually  pictured  "as  a frightening 
old  man!’  according  to  /ilary  Rucld 
Cochran.  ’03,  his  great-granddaughter. 
T 0 throu'  a "netv  light  on  a winsome 
character!’  ^he  sends  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a hitherto  unpublished  let- 
ter of  his  daughter,  Helen  Finney 
Cochran,  written  on  April  2,  1908,  to 
her  son.  William  Cox  Cochran,  trea- 
surer of  the  College  1901-31.  We 
welcome  this  addition  to  Oberliniana. 

"You  know  he  played  the  cello  as 
well  as  the  violin,  and  he  used  at  one 
time  to  walk  a mile  or  two  across 
country  to  teach  'singing  school,'  and 
it  is  said  that  the  farmers  along  the 
route  would  come  out  of  their  doors 
to  hear  him  sing  as  he  went  along. 


'What  a fascinating  creature  he  must 
have  been,  with  his  tall  lithe  figure, 
his  shining  hair  a little  curly,  his  eyes 
as  blue  as  the  sky  and  full  of  mischief, 
and  his  glorious  tenor  voice  singing 
over  the  fields  as  he  walked  along. 

"Some  old  man  must  have  taught 
him  how  to  handle  the  bow,  and  his 
musical  instinct  did  the  rest.  That 
must  have  been  the  case  with  all  his 
other  studies,  he  needed  only  to  be 
started  in  the  right  direction  and  he 
pursued  his  own  investigations.  He 
had  studied  some  Latin  and  Greek  I 
know  and  after  we  went  to  Oberlin 
I went  with  him,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
to  the  first  class  in  Hebrew  ever 
taught  in  Oberlin.  A Jewish  Pro- 
fessor taught  the  class  and  Father  and 
I used  to  have  a good  deal  of  fun 
reading  backwards  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible." 


In  This  Issue 


OUR  COVER  shows  a class  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation 
Summer  Institute  of  Mathematics  held 
at  Oberlin  College  June  16  to  August 
8.  Some  6l  high  school  teachers  were 
enrolled  in  the  institute  for  refresher 
courses  in  mathematics.  In  the  pho- 
tograph Professor  Wade  Ellis,  of  the 
Oberlin  College  mathematics  depart- 
ment, director  of  the  Institute,  talks 
informally  before  a group  of  students 
as  Dr.  Ram  Behari,  distinguished  In- 
dian mathematician  and  visiting  lec- 
turer, looks  on.  Dr.  Behari,  head  of 
the  department  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Delhi,  enroute  to  the 
International  Congress  of  Mathema- 
ticians in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  gave 
two  public  lecturers  in  August. 

Speaker  at  the  125th  Commence- 
ment exercises  held  on  Tappan  Square 
was  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  former  head  of 
the  department  of  botany  of  the  Col- 
lege and  currently  chairman  of  the 
Conservation  Program  at  Yale.  For 
his  most  interesting  analysis  of  world 
problems  created  by  the  unprece- 
dented increase  in  population  please 
turn  to  page  6. 

Our  readers  may  miss  the  brief 
editorial  comment  under  the  heading 
"We  Think,”  which  was  a regular  fea- 
ture of  this  page.  In  its  place  we  plan 
to  present  each  month  a full  page 
editorial.  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director,  discusses,  in  this  issue,  the 
contribution  of  the  humanities  to 
liberal  education,  a particularly  perti- 
nent subject  in  the  light  of  today’s  em- 
phasis upon  the  physical  sciences. 
Please  see  page  2. 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  we  start 
a new  department  — Oberliniana  — 
anecdotes  about  Oberlin  life,  past  and 
present.  Contributions  are  most  wel- 
come. For  a new  view  of  President 
Finney,  garnered  from  a hitherto  un- 
published letter,  see  this  page,  left. 

On  a visit  last  February  to  Austria, 
Robert  Rotberg,  '55,  Rhodes  Scholar, 
visited  the  Hungarian  refugee  camps. 
For  his  graphic  picture  of  the  after- 
math of  revolution  see  page  12. 

It  has  been  four  months  since  our 
last  publication  (May),  and  letters  to 
the  editor  have  accumulated.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  necessary  to  select  and  cut. 
We  do  so  grudgingly,  for  all  the  letters 
are  interesting  and  pertinent.  In  the 
interest  of  the  fullest  coverage  possible, 
however,  we  have  expanded  this  de- 
partment for  the  current  issue.  Please 
turn  to  page  4. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


“I  write  this  not  otherwise  appointed  or 
induced  than  by  an  inward  persuasion  . . 

John  Milton 


The  Truth  About  India 

To  THE  Editor: 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  your 
Journal  has  recreated  an  active  interest  in 
Oberlin  in  a lot  of  us.  I.  for  one,  am  very 
grateful  for  it. 

I have  read  with  some  interest  the  article 
of  Mr.  John  W.  Love  entitled  "Preposterous 
Journey"  in  the  May  1958  issue.  There  are 
very  few  real  experts  on  India  and  certainly 
I am  not  included  in  that  rare  group.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  of 
people  who  after  six  weeks  in  India  write 
about  what  they  saw  and  did  and  draw  some 
conclusions.  There  is  no  group  who  knows 
less  about  India  than  they.  I have  studied 
India  vigorously  for  five  years,  have  spent 
from  two  to  three  months  in  India  each  of 
three  consecutive  years,  and  have  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  in  discussions  with 
Americans,  Indians,  Pakistanis,  and  British 
who  have  lived  there  for  years.  1 know 
mighty  little  about  India,  but  enough  to 
take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  Alumni 
and  students  do  not  swallow  as  gospel  all 
that  Mr.  Love  has  said.  I do  this  because  I 
believe  what  happens  to  India  is  very  im- 
portant. 

In  many  respects,  India’s  five  year  plans 
are  failures,  and  the  big  persons  in  India 
know  it.  Many  who  have  seen  China  re- 
port that  they  are  appalled  by  India’s  com- 
parative lack  of  progress.  Mr.  Love  says, 
"There  is  no  danger  of  a swing  toward 
Soviet  Russia.”  I say  there  is  danger  of 
utter  chaos,  and  Russia  is  very  apt  to  pick 
up  the  chips  if  some  very  powerful,  almost 
dictatorial,  leader  does  not  appear  on  the 
scene  and  soon.  India  is  weak,  corrupt, 
lazy  and  degenerate.  Its  illiterate  rural  200 
millions  work  to  exhaustion  to  survive;  its 
literate  several  million  middle  class  (most- 
ly college  graduates)  are  for  the  most  part 
snobs,  too  good  to  do  any  menial  tasks  and 
are  waiting  for  Government  handouts.  Bi.g 
industrialists  want  100%  profit  on  their 
investments  in  from  one  to  three  years  and 
just  "don’t  give  a damn"  what  happens  to 
their  employees  or  to  India  as  a whole. 
Many  persons  in  Government  are  corrupt, 
others  are  lost  and  confused  by  the  enormity 
of  their  problems,  and  a few  able  dedicated 
souls  are  losing  hope  after  ten  years  of  al- 
most fruitless  struggle.  They  know  why 
Mr.  Black  of  the  World  Bank  doesn't  want 
to  lend  India  any  more  money  and  they 
don't  blame  him.  . . . India  is  a poor  risk. 
India  isn’t  working  hard  enough  for  India. 


In  the  sincere  hope  that  someone  will 
read  this  who  will  know  how  to  help  India 
and  will  have  the  initiative  to  do  so,  I wish 
to  offer  one  suggestion.  India  has  pinned 
her  hopes  of  industrial  development  on  in- 
ternational trade  and  on  Dollar  and  Pound 
Sterling  Reserve.  She  cannot  compete  suc- 
cessfully at  present.  India's  wide  open  field 
for  the  development  of  enormous  wealth 
and  a decent  standard  of  living  lies  in  her 
internal  market.  There  are  Rupees  in  fair 
amounts  in  every  one  of  India’s  thousands 
of  squalid  mud  hut  villages.  There  is  in 
these  same  villages  a faint  spark  of  desire 
and  of  hope  for  something  just  a little  bet- 
ter, but  there  is  also  superstition,  fear,  and 
distrust  of  all  outsiders. 

What  India  needs  most  from  America 
is  the  Sears  Roebuck  idea  applied  in  Rural 
India.  A picture  catalogue  twice  a year 
showing  necessary  good  quality  things  which 
can  be  bought  safely  and  honestly  and  on 
which  a fellow  will  never  get  rooked.  Sit 
back  in  your  chair  a moment  and  think 
about  a market  for  more  than  80,000,000 
really  good  shovels  with  which  to  dig  small 
irrigation  ditches.  Rope,  chicken  wire, 
pretty  gingham  cloth  (India  makes  billions 
of  yards  of  it,  but  these  people  never  see 
it),  needles,  thread,  cheap  window  glass, 
window  frames,  buckets  which  won’t  rust, 
cheap  but  good  eating  utensils,  500,000,- 
000  or  more  candles  a year,  etc. 

The  Banya,  the  illegal  usurer  of  India, 
who  kept  its  poor  forever  destitute  is  vir- 
tually gone.  If  the  Seats  Roebuck  idea  and 
a rural  banking  and  postal  system  will  re- 
place him,  free  and  democratic,  India  may 
make  it.  Under  her  present  system,  I fear 
she  will  not.  And  If  she  does  not,  then 
what? 

Under  Russian  domination  for  awhile 
and  later  under  the  domination  of  Com- 
munist China  (the  tail  may  already  have 
begun  to  wag  the  dog  as  it  inevitably  must) 
which  has  also  taken  over  Indonesia,  more 
than  five  eighths  of  the  population  of  the 
globe  will  not  negotiate  with  the  west  on 
what  to  do  or  how  to  live  ...  it  will  tell  us! 

"William  F.  Ashe,  M.  D.  ’32 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Praise  for  "Pinky" 

To  the  Editor: 

I have  greatly  appreciated  the  photogra- 
phy of  ’'Pinky”  Princchorn  [A.  E.  Prince- 


horn,  Oberlin  College  photographer].  He 
has  been  responsible  for  some  excellent  cov- 
ers for  your  magazine,  especially  the  de- 
lightful one  last  February  [the  old  beech 
tree  in  the  arboretum].  I have  enjoyed  his 
work  for  years.  There  isn’t  a better  college 
photographer  in  the  business,  and  very  few 
professionals.  I hope  that  you  can  pass 
these  words  on  to  him. 

Richard  Lillich,  '54 

New  York  City 


Race  Relations 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I have  always  loved  Oberlin  and  her 
ideals,  and  because  she  has  fostered  my  own 
innate  love  of  fair  play  and  our  supposed 
inalienable  rights,  I dare  go  on  thinking.  In 
some  respects  I may  appear  to  differ  with 
your  good  magazine  on  race  relationships, 
but,  more  deeply,  I am  not  a dissenter. 

I do  believe  one  needs  to  live  and  work 
in  the  South  for  an  extended  period  before 
one  becomes  overly  zealous  about  forced 
mass  integration.  . . . Here  most  of  the  black 
people  I know  have  good  relationships  with 
whites  and  vice-versa,  and  have  no  desire  to 
mingle  with  them  any  more  than  they  al- 
ready do.  . . . They  are  so  much  happier  de- 
veloping their  own  ways.  Their  music  is 
wonderful;  their  schools  are  often  better 
than  white  schools;  they  should  and  do  have 
equal  opportunity.  Only  a few  wish  to 
identify  completely  with  the  whites. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  sooner  we  stoo 
calling  everything  discrimination  and  simply 
recognize  difference,  meeting  that  with  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation,  we  will  find 
that  some  "die  hards"  aren't  so  bad  either. 
As  a woman,  there  are  times  when  I might 
feel  discriminated  against  by  men.  but  I see 
difference  instead,  and  am  proud  to  be  a 
woman,  free  and  w'ith  eoual  opportumn*. 
but  a woman  who  is  not  all  the  time  trying 
to  be  a man  (but  just  as  good.  I think). 

Of  course  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
right,  but  T can’t  help  but  wonder  if  race 
relationships  can  be  reculated  by  legahtie.s. 
I can’t  help  but  wonder  if  setting  up  a strug- 
gle does  not  make  thincs  far  worse  than 
they  ever  thought  of  being.  1 think  too  man\ 
Northerners  talk  about  something  they  do 
not  wholly  understand,  and  judge  Southern- 
ers by  a few,  not  the  many.  They  are  blow- 
ing up  something  that  would  have  been 
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better  left  to  have  worked  itself  out  psycho- 
logically. 

Gertrude  Hickin,  '31 
Bent  Mountain,  Virginia 

Bigoted  Views 

To  THE  Editor: 

Every  Yankee  moving  to  the  South  be- 
comes aware  sooner  or  later  that  he  suffers 
from  bigoted  liberal  views.  He  reaches 
the  point  where  he  is  willing  to  admit  that 
the  Southerner  has  a case;  and  sometimes 
in  his  own  eagerness  to  be  fait  he  is  apt 
to  lose  touch  with  his  own  Yankee  views. 

Having  lived  in  the  South  for  14  years 
(Arkansas  and  Texas),  I have  considerable 
sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  in  the 
letter  on  integration  from  Marianne  Wael- 
der,  Eloise  Bracken,  and  Everett  Bracken 
[Alumni  Magazine,  April,  1958}.  They 
say,  "Prejudice  implies  an  opinion  without 
just  cause,"  implying  that  the  Southern 
views  are  held  with  just  cause.  The  status 
of  the  Negro  has  been  created  by  the  white, 
as  was  pointed  out  later  on  in  their  letter. 
Negro  economic,  social,  and  educational 
status  has  been  limited  not  by  innate  ca- 
pacity but  by  the  limits  placed  upon  them 
by  the  white  race.  So  it  tvould  seem  that 
the  white  attitudes  are  unjust  and  are,  there- 
fore, prejudice. 

1 also  wonder  about  the  use  of  their  word 
"inferior".  . . . One  can  generalize  about 
the  lack  of  privilege  of  the  average  South- 
ern Negro,  but  such  words  as  "inferior”  are 
apt  to  imply  an  innate  lack  of  capacity 
which  simply  is  not  the  case. 

However,  I do  quite  agree  that  a situa- 
tion exists  in  the  South  which  the  North 
must  learn  to  accept  with  compassion, 
though  since  the  situation  severely  affects 
our  national  security  the  North  certainly 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  challenge  its  exist- 
ence. Peaceable  acceptance  of  integration 
involves  a moral  choice  which  only  the 
Southerner  can  make  by  himself.  . . . 

Pursuing  integration  by  legal  means  has 
just  about  reached  a deadlock,  as  most 
Southern  states  have  passed  laws  by  which 
they  can  evade  the  federal  ruling.  Some- 
where in  this  limbo  between  what  has  been 
done  and  the  goal  that  has  been  set  for 
the  future  lies  the  possibility  of  chaos  fear- 
fully seen  by  the  Southerner  and  tragically 
hidden  from  the  crusader  who  would  pres- 
surize the  South.  The  white  Southerner  and 
the  Negro  Southerner  favor  law  and  order, 
but  history  is  not  always  controlled  by  the 
decent  majority.  . . . 

The  North  can  do  little  now  but  stand 
firm  in  a faith  and  belief  that  their  Southern 
brothers  will  solve  their  problem.  If  the 
North  has  a responsibility,  it  is  to  make  a 
far  greater  effort  at  restoring  dignity,  sta- 
bility, and  sanity  to  out  national  character 
while  the  South  is  embroiled  in  its  difficult 
motal  struggle. 

Martha  Mark,  '37 

Seattle,  Washington. 

To  THE  Editor: 

May  we  say  a few  words  regarding  the 
letter  on  integration  in  your  April  num- 
ber? As  lifelong  workers  in  the  social 
sciences,  we  are  sorry  to  see  such  fallacies 
as  it  contains  accepted  by  any  educated  per- 
son, most  of  all  by  Oberlin  graduates.  The 
letter  contains  two  chief  propositions:  "The 


average  southern  Negro  is  inferior  to  the 
average  southern  white"  and  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  integration,  with  at- 
tendant circumstances,  must  mean  'Nor- 
therners telling  the  South  that  they  must 
change  their  way  of  life.’  " We  should 
like  to  reply  briefly  to  each  of  these  propo- 
sitions. 

Racial  inferiority  and  superiority  ate 
concepts  which  anthropologists  considered 
for  decades  and  then  discarded.  Even  group 
superiority  and  inferiority  are  now  consid- 
ered meaningless.  The  first  proposition 
quoted  above  should  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing of  this  sort:  "When  one  group  in  a 
community  has  been  long  and  consistently 
deprived  of  economic,  political,  educational, 
social,  and  general  cultural  advantages  open 
to  the  prevailing  group,  the  former  will  dis- 
play various  effects  of  such  deprivation." 
From  such  a statement,  those  concerned 
with  human  progress  will  hardly  conclude 
that  there  should  be  further  deprivation; 
but,  rather,  that  opportunities  should  be 
opened. 

Neither  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  nor 
the  Little  Rock  episode,  nor  any  other  in- 
cident connected  with  enforcing  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  grew  out  of  anyone’s  de- 
sire to  "attack”  the  South.  They  are  all 
related  to  the  enforcement  of  a guaranteed 
basic  right:  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
This  right  is  far  more  important  than  the 
comfort  or  the  customs  of  any  group.  It  is 
not  based  on  cultural  or  other  advantages 
or  disadvantages,  achievement  or  lack  of 
achievement.  It  is  not  guaranteed  merely 
to  those  who  have  pleasing  manners  or  even 
good  characters.  Like  the  grace  of  God, 
it  is  for  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  Why? 
Because  there  can  be  no  good  society  with- 
out it.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  con- 
sider the  effects  of  Hitler’s  special  laws  for 
Jews.  When  all  the  arguments  ate  ended, 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  will  remain  a 
bulwark  of  out  nation.  The  fact  that  it 
will  discommode  some  petsons  is  really  too 
petty  to  be  considered,  beside  the  essential 
teasons  why  equal  justice  should  be  done 
to  all. 

Frederick  F.  Blachly,  'll 

Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Blachly 

(Miriam  E.  Oatman),  '12 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

A National  Problem 

To  the  Editor: 

May  I as  another  Oberlinian  living  in 
Nashville  comment  on  the  lettet  discussing 
integration  which  appears  in  the  April 
issue? 

I agree  that  the  white  Southerners’  views 
are  produced  by  complex  circumstances.  1 
do  not  agree  that  these  attitudes  are  ra- 
tional; not  do  I agree  that  the  situations  for 
which  they  are  responsible  cannot  be  cor- 
rected. The  Southern  whites  "will  defend 
their  fellow  Southerners  merely  on  the 
grounds  of  objecting  to  Northerners  telling 
the  South  that  it  must  change  its  ways."  If 
the  Negro  were  still  the  property  of  these 
"moderate,  decent,  and  thinking"  individ- 
uals, these  grounds  would  be  adequate.  As 
long  as  the  Southern  white  refuses  to  view 
the  Negro  as  a fellow  citizen  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  "solving  his  problems  on  his  own” 
and  such  "interference"  is  inevitable.  The 


answer  lies  not  in  rationalizations  of  con- 
ditions nor  in  talk  of  "carpetbaggers,"  but 
in  producing  a realization  in  the  white  and 
Negro  that  both  are  human  beings  and 
individuals.  This  is  impossible  under  seg- 
regated conditions. 

The  writers  regard  the  Negro  as  the  prob- 
lem of  the  white.  One  could  with  justice- 
regard  the  white  as  the  problem  of  the 
Negro.  But  the  whole  matter  of  race  rela- 
tions is  more  properly  a national  problem, 
demanding  the  co-operative  efforts  of  Negro 
and  white.  Northerner  and  Southerner,  for 
its  solution. 

Jacqueline  Johnson,  '51 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

To  the  Editor: 

My  sincere  appreciation  for  having  been 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  your  excellent 
publication.  While  my  attendance  was  of 
necessity  limited  to  a brief  wartime  period 
(V-12  Unit  in  ’43-'44),  I shall  always  chet- 
ish  the  many  memories  I have  of  Oberlin. 
Though  specific  mathematical  formulae, 
once  known  so  well,  have  long  since  become 
hazy,  the  basic  precepts  of  tolerance,  under- 
standing, and  Christian  idealism  as  stressed 
in  the  Oberlin  educational  plan  remain  as 
crystal  clear  today  as  they  did  fourteen  yeats 
ago.  . . . 

Lt.  Cdr.,  USN  R.  E.  Nickson,  '46 
White  Oak,  Maryland 

What  About  Education? 

To  the  Editor: 

"The  purpose  of  an  education  is  to  enable 
one  to  know  a good  man  when  he  sees  him.” 
This  I read  (as  a freshman  in  English  Com- 
position) in  an  essay  by  Charles  Eliot.  I 
do  not  recall  Mr.  Eliot  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  a new  building  or  an  old  building. 

Yet  Oberlin's  building  program  seems  to 
have  brought  forth  more  letters  from  the 
alumni  — pro  and  con  — than  I can  re- 
member seeing  about  any  subject  in  the 
three  or  four  years  that  I have  been  reading 
the  Magazine.  Of  course,  history,  esthetics, 
nostalgia  are  involved,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
missed. But  I,  for  one,  can  only  wish  that 
the  alumni  were  as  concerned  about  the  kind 
of  educational  program  that  Oberlin  is 
maintaining. 

Since  graduating  from  Oberlin  in  1945, 
I have  become  acquainted  quite  well  with 
two  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
since  my  husband  is  a college  professor.  At 
Haverford  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
"vintage”  appearance  was  stressed  in  build- 
ing. At  Brandeis  University  modern  archi- 
tecture is  being  used,  since  almost  no  build- 
ings were  available  when  Brandeis  took  over 
the  campus  of  Middlesex  Medical  School  ten 
years  ago.  My  point  is  that  I fail  to  see  any 
connection  between  the  type  of  architecture 
and  the  quality  of  education.  . . . 

I do  not  believe  that  the  alumni  should 
in  any  manner  dictate  the  course  of  educa- 
tion of  a college  (Heaven  forbid!).  But  I 
do  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  both  gradu- 
ate and  institution  to  regard  each  other  more 
than  just  as  curious  species  of  days  gone  by. 

Oberlin  has  a fine  history,  but  I am  pri- 
marily interested  in  its  future.  Since  1 as- 
sume that  the  college  administration  is  also 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Dulce  et  Decorum 


“The  vital  importance  of  science 
is  the  gift  of  perspective  and  insight 
with  respect  to  the  natural  world.” 


By  Paul  Bigelow  Sears 


ONE  of  die  cherished  legends  of  our  sister  institution, 
Kenyon  College  at  Gambler,  has  to  do  with  the 
Fighting  McCooks,  five  brothers  and  their  ten  cousins,  all 
of  whom  served  with  distinction  in  the  Union  Army. 
When  one  of  them  fell  mortally  wounded,  another  reached 
his  side  in  time  to  receive  his  final  message.  This  was 
a quotation  from  Horace:  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori  — "Sweet  and  proper  it  is  to  die  for  one’s  country." 

To  justify  this  noble  maxim,  one’s  country  must  be 
worthy  of  such  sacrifice.  To  keep  it  worthy  is  the  task 
of  the  living.  And  so  I shall  venture  a corollary:  Dulce 
et  decorum  est  pro  patria  vivere  — "It  is  our  proper  duty 
to  live  for  our  country.”  I do  not  say  this  in  any  narrow 
chauvinistic  sense.  If  one  thing  is  evident  at  this  stage  in 
history,  it  is  that  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
separably bound  to  that  of  all  mankind. 

No  institution  in  America  has  from  the  very  beginning 
exemplified  its  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  more 
clearly  and  effectively  than  has  Oberlin.  Oberlin  has  never 
glorified  war.  But  never  has  she  failed  to  justify  it  or  face 
danger  when  principle  has  been  involved.  When  crisis 
has  come,  the  men  and  women  of  Oberlin  have  done  their 
duty  with  courage  and  honor,  according  to  their  convic- 
tions and  abilities. 

But  I wish  to  talk  today  about  less  spectacular  services, 
those  which  must  be  carried  on  from  day  to  day,  unsus- 
tained by  the  excitement  and  applause  of  war-time.  The 
high  test  of  loyalty  and  devotion  comes,  I suspect,  during 
the  humdrum  days  of  peace,  when  one  is  not  polarized  by 
mass  enthusiasm  and  must  bear  the  cost  of  his  own  rations 
and  accoutrement,  determine  his  own  objectives,  and  think 
out  his  personal  tactics  and  strategy.  I propose  to  examine 
briefly  some  problems  of  growing  complexity  and  vital 
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importance  that  concern  effective  peace-time  service  in  the 
world  of  today.  To  this  end  a perspective,  however 
sketchy,  is  necessary. 

The  BecjinnuKj  of  Life 

If  the  record  of  our  planet  were  inscribed  in  a book  of 
3,000  pages,  each  page  representing  one  million  years,  we 
would  scan  the  first  half  of  this  volume  without  finding 
evidence  of  life  in  any  form.  The  earth  is  twice  as  old  as 
life,  and  when  life  appeared  it  did  so  only  because  our 
planet  was  fit  for  it,  thanks  to  physical  and  chemical 
processes  whose  pattern  had  been  set  long  before.  The 
entire  geological  record  attests  that  organisms  have  had 
to  take  nature  on  her  own  terms,  appearing,  surviving,  or 
becoming  extinct  as  they  met  or  failed  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions that  surrounded  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  that  any  form  of  life  has  ever  had 
things  completely  its  own  way  or  even,  as  man  has  done, 
ranged  over  the  entire  earth. 

Paging  on  through  this  great  book  for  the  first  evidence 
of  our  own  kind,  we  would  come  to  it  only  on  the  final 
page,  for  mankind  is  less  than  a million  years  old.  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  time  his  numbers  were  few.  Life  was 
hard,  and  in  spite  of  fire  and  tools,  men  like  other  organ- 
isms had  to  take  nature  pretty  much  on  her  own  terms. 

Then,  some  ten  thousand  years  ago,  on  the  last  line  of 
the  last  page  of  our  book,  we  would  find  the  faint  be- 
ginnings of  agriculture,  followed  by  the  growth  of  cities, 
the  arts,  and  political  organization.  From  the  record  of 
history,  richly  confirmed  by  the  pick  and  shovel  of  the 
archaeologist,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  centers  of 
power  have  had  their  birth,  their  time  of  glory,  and  their 
decline,  quite  as  did  the  ancient  monsters  that  preceded 
man. 

Granting  freely  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
he  must  eat  to  live.  And  so  every  great  center  of  power 
in  the  past  has  arisen  by  virtue  of  the  productive  land 


about  it  and  the  reverent  care  it  lias  bestowed  upon  that 
land.  High  in  the  pantheon  of  every  culture  have  been 
the  gods  of  grain  and  fertile  earth.  Even  the  stern  Je- 
hovah rewarded  His  chosen  people  with  a land  of  milk 
and  honey. 

Thus  nourished,  each  center  has  grown  in  numbers  and 
in  needs,  pressing  ever  harder  on  its  immediate  source  of 
subsistence,  giving  rise  to  a twofold  tension.  Whether  we 
speak  of  men  or  molecules  of  gas,  when  numbers  increase 
within  a limited  space,  so  inevitably  does  pressure.  But 
men,  unlike  molecules,  are  alive  and  must  draw  upon  their 
surroundings  or  perish.  As  times  goes  on,  their  needs  can 
no  longer  be  met  from  the  original  allotment  of  space.  To 
make  it  worse,  much  of  the  record  is  a grim  story  of  de- 
pletion and  deterioration  of  once  fertile  land.  Impelled  in 
this  fashion  by  growing  physical  pressure  and  mounting 
necessity,  each  center  of  power  in  turn  has  pushed  out  its 
borders  until  checked  by  rival  forces. 

Expand  or  Perish 

Kings  and  conquerors,  viewed  in  this  light,  have  made 
history  only  in  a superficial  sense.  They  have  been  in- 
struments of  a driving  force  rooted  in  the  long  biological 
past.  The  motto  "Expand  or  Perish!’’  has  been  a recur- 
ring obsession,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  down  to  our  enter- 
prising chambers  of  commerce.  Man’s  inhumanity  to 
man,  abhorrent  though  it  is,  has  far  more  back  of  it  than 
mere  caprice  and  depravity, 

But  we  are  running  ahead  of  our  story.  We  know  that 
the  domestication  of  plants  and  animals  made  it  possible 
for  man  to  live  in  greater  numbers  than  before.  But  we 
know  too  that  these  numbers  were  long  held  in  check. 
From  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire  until  about  1500  world 
population  is  estimated  to  have  remained  fairly  steady, 
despite  ups  and  downs,  at  something  like  half  a billion. 
Then  slowly  through  the  next  three  hundred  years  it 
doubled  to  about  one  billion  in  1800. 


Cameras  click  as  spectators  follow  the  Commencement  program  on  Tappan  Square  Monday  morning. 


Clearly  something  had  happened  to  break  the  long  low 
celling  of  numbers,  set  as  it  had  been  by  the  three  dread 
forces  of  hunger,  disease  and  warfare.  By  1500  there  had 
been  a new  awakening  of  the  human  mind,  marked  by 
the  vigorous  birth  of  modern  science.  A new  continent 
whose  resources  had  scarcely  been  scratched  was  opened 
up  to  adventure  and  use.  And  a more  efficient  agricul- 
ture was  developed  in  the  lowland  countries  of  Europe 
whence  it  radiated  out  into  the  British  Isles,  west  Ger- 
many and  France. 

This  blending  of  new  knowledge,  fresh  resources,  and 
better  techniques  of  production  that  had  enabled  popula- 
tion to  double  during  three  centuries  now  began  to  gather 
real  momentum.  By  1800  a new  order,  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  was  in  full  swing,  bringing  with  it  profound 
social  and  political  change.  Power  was  harnessed,  ma- 
chines devised,  geology,  chemistry,  and  biology  were  born, 
and  mass  production  set  going.  Eli  Whitney  was  one  of 
its  first  exponents.  Before  his  time  every  musket  was  indi- 
vidually made  by  hand.  FFe  took  a great  box  of  jumbled 
parts  to  Philadelphia  and  invited  a skeptical  congressional 
committee  to  pick  out  any  trigger,  bolt,  hammer  or  barrel 
at  random  and  fit  them  togedier.  From  that  day  on  the 
modern  assembly  line  was  inevitable,  a mere  matter  of 
routine  development. 

World  population,  which  had  remained  almost  level  for 
centuries,  then  slowly  doubled  in  three,  now  did  so  in  one. 
By  1900  it  had  risen  to  almost  two  billion.  Since  then 
it  has  gone  up  at  even  a faster  rate  and  now  is  about  three 
billion.  Such  a pattern  on  a fever  chart  or  any  other 
physical  record  would  mean  crisis,  calling  for  a skilled 
physician,  if  not  indeed  for  a priest  or  even  an  under- 
taker. To  be  quite  serious,  it  has  caused  grave  concern  to 
those  students  of  population  whom  we  call  demographers, 
and  perhaps  even  deeper  concern  to  biologists.  If  it  con- 
tinues much  longer,  it  will  be  a phenomenon  without  known 
precedent  among  living  organisms.  Whether  modern 
statesmen  know  it  or  not,  it  is  the  root  of  the  most  serious 
troubles  facing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  explosive 
growth  of  population  is  viewed  cheerfully  by  those  who 
see  each  new  mouth  only  as  a new  customer.  There  are 
individuals  to  whom  unemployment  and  poverty  are 
strictly  secondary  concerns,  and,  sad  to  say,  some  who  have 
the  knack  of  fattening  on  the  distress  of  others. 

The  Last  Sixty  Years 

The  United  States  is  now  a world  power  of  the  first 
rank.  It  has  become  so  since  1900.  This  last  60  years  is 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  earth  time.  Its  importance  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  its  length,  however,  but  rather  by 
the  fearful  rate  at  which  events  have  been  moving.  This 
brief  moment  has  seen  the  doubling  of  our  own  popula- 
tion as  well  as  a vast  world-wide  increase.  It  has  wit- 
nessed the  wide  application  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  and  liquid  fuels  to  rapid  transport  on  land,  sea, 
and  air.  It  has  given  us  instantaneous  worldwide  com- 
munication, new  sources  of  energy,  and  dreadful  means  of 
destruction.  It  has  embraced  the  two  greatest  wars  in 
human  history  and  brought  us  into  the  midst  of  a general 
social,  political,  and  economic  revolution. 

More  of  the  earth’s  mineral  resources  — coal,  iron, 
copper,  gas,  oil,  aluminum  — have  been  consumed  since 
1900  than  in  all  preceding  time.  The  United  States  alone, 
with  one-tenth  of  the  earth’s  area  and  about  one-seventh 
of  its  population,  is  using  about  two-thirds  of  its  mineral 
production.  Although  more  than  able  to  feed  herself  at 
present,  her  vast  productive  capacity  has  created  a vortex 
into  which  are  being  drawn  raw  materials  from  every  con- 
tinent. We  are  thus  exemplifying  the  ancient  law:  that 
centers  of  power,  once  established,  must  expand  their  in- 


Dr.  Ellsworth  E.  McSweeney,  ’34,  president  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, presents  the  Alumni  Medal  for  notable  service  to  the  College 
to  Whiting  Williams,  ’99,  writer  and  industrial  relations  consultant 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  accepting  the  award  Mr.  Williams  expressed 
his  conviction  that  "great  and  compelling  as  is  the  hunger  of  our 
bodies  for  food,  enormously  greater  and  more  compelling  ...  is 
the  hunger  of  our  very  souls  for  notice,  recognition,  approval.” 


At  Reunion  headquarters  in  Wilder  Hall,  '33ers  pick  up  their  25th 
anniversary  directory. 


Members  of  three  reunion  classes  sit  side-by-side  at  the  Women’s 
Dinner.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Leroy  E.  Peterson  (F.  Lois  Good- 
enough,  ’38);  Mrs.  C.  Jean  Cooley  (Eleanor  Jacobs,  ’43);  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Goodenou.gh  (Florence  Pearl,  ’08). 
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fluence  to  survive.  But  this  time  there  is  a difference. 
Although  our  military  forces  are  widely  distributed  and 
our  financial  aid  even  more  widely,  we  are  relying  upon 
friendship  and  peaceful  commerce  rather  than  conquest. 

This,  we  find,  is  a difficult  and  ungrateful  role.  One 
might  expect  other  nations  to  resent  our  heavy  purchases 
of  raw  materials  that  may  some  day  be  needed  for  their 
own  industrial  development.  Instead  of  this  they  become 
angry  when  our  buying  slackens  off,  as  Mr.  Nixon’s  ex- 
perience in  South  America  shows.  We  have  also  helped 
rebuild  other  industrial  centers,  notably  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  whose  products  must  compete  with  our  own  for 
markets.  And  to  maintain  good  relations  throughout,  we 
rely  almost  solely  upon  overburdened  official  contacts  and 
financial  grants.  We  find  it  difficult  to  play  our  trump 
card,  the  simple,  friendly  intercourse  between  decent  priv- 
ate citizens.  Too  often  we  are  judged  by  those  travelers, 
books,  and  films  that  sorely  misrepresent  us.  One  of  the 
finest  things  Oberlin  has  done  is  make  possible  a year  of 
foreign  study  by  groups  of  her  students. 

To  climax  our  troubles,  we  find  ourselves  facing  an- 
other great  power  system  attempting,  as  we  are,  to  con- 
solidate space  beyond  its  borders  and  thus  insure  its  own 
continuance.  Somehow  we  haven’t  managed  to  come  off 
too  well  in  our  dealings  with  her.  This  record  begins  in 
1920,  when  Russia  was  trying  to  give  her  backward  peas- 
antry nothing  better  than  a standard  of  living  such  as  we 
enjoy.  We  didn’t  like  the  ugly  way  she  went  about  it, 
so  we  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  diplomatic  recog- 
nition is  a moral  instrument  rather  than  what  it  is,  a way 
of  getting  on  with  world  business.  Instead  of  getting 
our  rival  into  the  lodge  where  we  could  deal  with  her,  we 
made  her  an  outlaw,  with  all  the  privileges  that  a tough 
kid  enjoys  when  he  isn’t  invited  to  the  party.  It  puts 
him  where  he  can  make  faces,  call  names,  and  administer 
a black  eye  or  a bloody  nose  to  any  stray  he  catches. 

One  has  to  admit  that  the  Soviet  government  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  situation.  She  has  us  talking  to 
ourselves,  to  use  FDR’s  expression.  On  the  one  hand  we 
want  to  quarantine  everybody  against  the  sinister  contagion 
of  her  ideas,  on  the  other  we  pin  our  hopes  on  the  ulti- 


Wearing  the  dress  in  which  she  graduated  in  1883,  Mrs. 
Janet  McKelvey  Swift  talks  with  President  Stevenson  at  the 
Luncheon. 

Interest  in  the  1948  Class  Directory  takes  precedence  over  the  base- 
ball game  between  Oberlin  and  Baldwin-Wallace.  Oberlin  won.  Photos  by  A.  E.  Princehorn 


mate  recovery  of  the  present  victims  of  those  ideas.  Do 
we  really  consider  the  average  American  such  a moron 
that  he  must  be  shielded,  by  restrictions  on  free  speech  and 
travel,  from  dangerous  ideas?  Do  we  doubt  his  faith  in 
our  ideals?  Or  are  we  shaky  about  the  ability  of  those 
ideals  to  stand  on  their  own  merits?  If  so,  it  is  time  for 
a good  hard  look  at  ourselves. 

Dangers  from  JJ  ithin 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  American  experiment  fails, 
it  will  be  from  dangers  within,  not  from  enemies  without. 
Our  present  threat  is  not  from  those  who  harbor  subver- 
sive thoughts,  but  from  dtose  who  do  not  think  at  all. 
For  thought  they  substitute  formula.  They  proclaim  that 
the  world  owes  them  a living,  that  one  can  get  something 
for  nothing,  eating  his  cake  and  having  it  too.  Yet  the 
very  science  upon  whose  application  we  count  so  confi- 
dently to  provide  endless  goodies  in  increasing  amounts, 
that  science  rests  upon  the  stern  denial  of  any  such  non- 
sense. 

At  the  basis  of  all  science  we  find  faith  in  orderly  proc- 
ess, precise  measurement,  exact  accounting,  and  the  general 
absence  of  any  shenanigans  in  the  namral  world.  All  of 
the  accumulated  experience  of  scientists  serves  only  to 
justify  this  faith.  This  gives  us  the  foundation  of  fact 
upon  which  all  enduring  human  enterprise,  tangible  and 
intangible,  material  and  spiritual  must  be  built.  It  follows 
that  the  vital  importance  of  science  is  its  gift  of  perspec- 
tive and  insight  with  respect  to  the  namral  world  of  which 
we  are  a part.  Wliat  it  can  contribute  to  health,  wealth, 
convenience,  and  welfare  through  its  applications  is  strictly 
a by-product.  However  desirable  these  results  may  be, 
diey  must  be  measured  against  their  long-time  effects.  We 
must  balance  the  books.  Is  it  a sound  position  to  get  an 
abundance  of  things  and  less  physical  exertion  at  the  cost 
of  explosive  population  inctease  and  rapid  consumption 
that  can  only  lower  the  capacity  of  earth  to  sustain  life? 
Surely  every  new  child  has  a right  to  be  welcomed  as  some- 


Ahimni fiaiher  on  the  Stevenson  veranda  Saturday  afternoon  at 
President  and  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  reception  for  alumni  and  quests. 
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Mrs.  C.  Sherman  Dye  (Jean  Forsythe,  '38)  and  daughters  Kathleen 
and  Mary  Helen  stand  with  Dean  of  Women  Mary  Dolliver  as  they 
look  for  a seat  at  the  Women's  Dinner,  held  at  Dascomb  Hall. 


thing  more  than  a biological  accident,  and  a right  to  the 
means  of  achieving  a good  life. 

Science  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  not  only  a creative 
expression  of  the  human  mind,  but  an  instrument  to  serve 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  man.  It  is  a tool,  and  the  services 
of  a tool  depend  upon  its  user;  it  can  be  used  equally  to 
destroy  or  create.  The  user  must  know  clearly  what  he 
wants  to  do.  He  must  also  understand  the  tool  with 
which  he  works. 


James  H.  Griswold,  '98,  is  greeted  by 
Carrol  K.  Shaw,  '28,  in  the  Field  House 
during  the  Alumni  Luncheon  on  Saturday. 


Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Harris  (Helen  Laird,  ’28)  with  Mrs.  C.  Herbert 
Yocom  (left)  and  Mary  Yocom,  '16,  in  front  of  the  George  M. 
Jones  Field  House  just  before  the  Alumni  Luncheon. 


Arthur  Bradley,  '08,  in  his  charge  to  the 
graduating  class,  reminisced  that  in  1904 
’’all  it  took  to  enter  Oberlin  was  one  semes- 
ter's tuition,  S37.50,  a diploma  from  almost 
any  old  high  school,  and  a fairly  clean  face. 
Our  girls,”  he  went  on,  "were  outwardly 
models  of  propriety  — skirts  to  the  ground, 
shirtwaists  buttoned  up  to  the  neck,  and 
sleeves  to  the  wrist.  ...  It  was  forty-five 
years  later  that  a student  panel  opened  our 
eyes  to  how  frustrated  we  were  with  our 
lack  of  autos  and  privacy.”  In  a more 
serious  vein  he  concluded:  "You  are  highly 
selected,  better  trained,  and  more  mature. 
Obviously  more  will  be  required  of  you  in 
the  way  of  service  to  your  community,  and 
when  your  50th  year  rolls  around  we  are 
confident  you  will  have  fulfilled  your  great 
promise.” 


JJ’anled : Inlelli/jence 

Ic  is  essential  in  the  world  of  today  that  tlie  educated 
citizen  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  method  and 
function  of  science.  Science  is  an  instrument  of  policy, 
and  policy  is  created  by  citizens  and  public  servants. 
Unless  the  science  to  which  almost  every  college  smdent 
is  exposed  represents  an  intellectual  adventure  and  not 
just  busy-work,  it  is  ineffective,  and  the  student  may  come 
to  regard  the  scientist  as  a mete  handyman  and  a danger- 
ous one  at  that.  Both  scientist  and  citizen  must  see  things 
in  proper  perspective  or  we  all  suffer. 

Oberlin  cannot  rest  on  her  laurels.  To  make  science 
teaching  effective  and  convincing  and  to  continue  to  at- 
tract able  teachers,  far  better  physical  facilities  must  be 
made  available.  Let  us  provide  simple  but  adequate  build- 
ings and  equipment  for  those  who  teach  and  snidy  the 
laws  of  nature,  so  that  the  human  enterprise  will  be  carried 
on  in  the  light  of  an  honest  and  realistic  understanding 
of  its  setting. 

I am  happy  to  know  that  the  administration  is  deeply 
concerned  about  dris  problem.  Its  statesmanlike  plans  de- 
serve the  support  of  all  friends  of  Oberlin  College.  We 
have  long  since  grown  calloused  to  the  fact  that  a single 
batde  cruiser  or  a squadron  of  bombers  costs  more  than 
the  total  assets  of  this  college.  Now  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  hypnotized  by  a promise  that  the  moon  can  be 
visited  at  a cost  about  equal  to  the  combined  endowments 
of  three  of  our  greatest  universities  and  that  of  some  ten 
colleges.  Meanwhile  the  irresponsible  use  of  space  and 
resources  about  us  and  the  reckless  growth  of  human  num- 
bers call  for  firm  ethical  decisions  and  generous  sacrifice 
made  in  the  light  of  our  clearest  understanding  of  physical 
reality.  Scientists  do  not  make  policy,  but  their  knowl- 


edge and  that  of  their  fellow  citizens  is  needed  to  banish 
uncertainties  and  ignorance  if  the  human  adventure  is  to 
survive  and  attain  its  proper  glory. 

The  need  to  die  for  one’s  country  comes  only  on  occa- 
sion. The  privilege  to  live  for  her  is  with  us  at  all  times. 
The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  this  daily  round  will  shape 
our  future  and  largely  determine  whether  mankind  will 
destroy  itself  or  live  in  peace. 


Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears  is  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Conservation 
Program  at  Yale  University.  Prior  to  his  appointment  at  Yale,  he 
was  professor  of  botany  and  chairman  of  the  department  at  Oberlin, 
1938-50.  He  is  the  author  of  many  books,  including  Deserts  on 
the  March,  This  Is  Our  World,  Who  Are  These  Americans?  and 
numerous  technical  and  general  articles.  He  is  a former  presidetit 
(1956)  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. Oberlin  honored  him  at  Commencement  by  conferring  on 
liim  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 


Members  of  the  60th  reunion  class  sing  lustily  to  the  strains  of  Ten  Thousand  Strong. 


FOR  OCTOBER  1958 
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By  Robert  Rotberg,  ’55 


Aftermath  of  Revolution 


Every  day  for  fourteen  months  Bela  Gal  has  seen 
the  Wienerwald  and  the  Alps  stretch  westwards  in  a 
green  and  gray  line  from  his  dormitory  window.  Often 
he  has  spent  whole  hours  staring  this  way  across  old 
tangled  barbed  wire,  pondering  a future  that  once  was  so 
clear,  and  seemingly  direct.  Now  Bela  knows  the  sight 
well;  he  also  knows  the  road  that  winds  slowly  from  his 
converted  barracks  in  Traiskirchen  past  fields  of  rich 
brown  earth  to  Vienna,  and  thence  behind  the  glittering 
Gothic  rathaus  to  the  brightly  lit  American  consulate.  For 
much  of  the  time  since  he  waded  across  the  Neusiedler  See 
to  freedom  in  December,  1956,  Bela  has  made  such  daily 
excursions  to  Vienna  in  search  of  hope.  He  now  knows 
every  circumvolution  in  the  endless  paths  that  twist  and 
turn  from  embassy  to  embassy,  and  from  hope  to  futility. 

Bela  also  knows  other  roads.  He  remembers  how  he 
hid  under  a wagonload  of  manure  and  bounced  away  from 
the  tanks  of  Budapest,  after  having  lost  his  family  to  a 
Russian  machine  gunner.  He  remembers  the  street  fight- 
ing around  the  Stalin  monument,  the  moment  of  great  joy 
when  he  thought  victory  had  at  last  been  achieved,  and 
the  utter  fear  and  consequent  flight  when  the  Russians 
rolled  southward.  He  remembers  the  chaos  and  bewilder- 
ment of  those  first  days  milling  about  relocation  centers 
near  Nickelsdorf  and  Wiener  Neustadt.  He  can  recall  the 
long  waits  in  the  snow  outside  the  American  or  Canadian 
embassies,  the  queuing  three  hours  for  meals  in  cold  bar- 
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In  refugee  camps  in  Austria 
the  “statistical  remainder” 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
live  a life  without  opportunity 
or  hope. 


racks  at  Kaiserebersdorf,  the  expectations  of  a new  life  in 
the  west.  Now  this  is  all  past. 

Bela’s  experiences  are  in  no  way  unique.  He  is  one  of 
nearly  200,000  Hungarians  who  fled  their  country  after 
November  4,  1956.  He  is  also  one  of  9,000  who  still 
linger  in  special  camps  administered  by  the  Austrian  In- 
terior Ministry,  and  supported  in  part  by  private  relief 
agencies,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Nations.  These 
9,000  — they  have  long  since  become  barely  more  than 
ciphers  to  refugee  agencies  and  foreign  governments 
desperately  want  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada. Some  will  accept  Brazil  or  Denmark;  most  have  no 
choice  whatsoever.  They  cannot  choose,  because  most 
immigration  quotas  have  for  some  time  been  full  or  over- 
subscribed. Or  perhaps  they  are  merely  unwanted  by  im- 
migration service  officials.  Whatever  their  particular  cir- 
cumstance these  people  are  the  statistical  remainder.  They 
are  those  who  were  in  the  wrong  queue  at  the  right  time, 
who  are  tubercular  or  otherwise  defective,  who  were  passed 
over  for  any  of  a number  of  reasons  when  quotas  were 
filled,  or  who  fought  longer  and  came  out  too  late  for 
priority.  Most,  unfortunately,  lack  the  special  linguistic, 
academic,  artistic  or  technical  skills,  or  the  relatives  abroad, 
that  earlier  served  to  facilitate  emigration.  Most  refugees 
with  such  useful  calling  cards  were  quickly  and  generously 
accepted  by  many  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
leaving  a group  familiar  with  the  dead-end  streets  of 
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burcaucmcy.  Outside  of  Austria  these  people  are  fast  be- 
coming forgotten  now  that  the  excitement  of  escape  has 
passed.  Bela  and  his  friends  feel  this;  one  sees  it  in  the 
eyes  of  a little  boy,  and  hears  it  in  the  anguished  torrent 
of  a mother's  voice. 

Physical  Pinvironment 

At  the  camps  in  Schweehat,  Kaiserebersdorf,  and  Trai- 
skirchen  the  voices  all  echo  a similar  refrain.  They  dis- 
cuss the  barely  adequate  physical  surroundings.  But  they 
also  make  clear  that  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  of 
camp  life  could  be  accepted  — as  it  was  immediately  after 
the  revolution  when  facilities  were  totally  inadequate  — 
were  there  any  sort  of  certainty  about  the  future. 

As  it  is,  the  physical  environment  is  no  help.  At  Kaiset- 
ebersdorf  450  persons  of  all  ages  make-do  in  five  massive 
stone  buildings  that  once  constituted  an  artillery  troop 
headquarters.  The  bare  white-washed  corridor  walls  min- 
gle strangely  with  blaring  loudspeakers  and  lead  to  an  end- 
less series  of  large  rooms  cluttered  with  pinned  pictures, 
empty  packing  crates,  and  nine  to  twenty  narrow  double- 
decker  beds.  Each  family  cluster  of  beds  — as  many  as 
six  families,  plus  several  single  men  or  women,  crowd  into 
each  room  — has  its  dull  gray  blankets  pinned  up  to  form 
a tiny  cubicle.  This  is  the  extent  of  privacy.  Across  the 
muddy  parade  ground  from  the  dormitories  an  unheated 
quanset  hut  serves  as  a combination  dining  hall  and 
cinema.  Behind  the  kitchen  counter  Austrian  cooks  ladle 
beuschl  (lung  and  heart  soup)  and  preserved  meat  from 
improvised  stoves.  "Water  stands  inch-deep  on  the  floors 
because  of  condensation.  The  kitchen  is  filled  with  steam 
as  if  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  taking  place  all  at  once. 

The  900  at  Traiskirchen  are  more  comfortable,  though 
they  still  face  monotonous  food  and  have  precious  little 
privacy.  Their  physical  conditions  ate  improved  over 
what  they  were  a year  ago  because  of  Austrian  govern- 
mental initiative  and  American  governmental  and  private 
money;  principally,  however,  they  are  more  comfortable 
because  there  are  fewer  occupants.  In  the  late  months  of 
1956  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Traiskirchen  stood  gutted 
after  Russian  withdrawal.  Before  New  Year’s  day,  1957, 
5,400  refugees  had  crowded  into  the  unheated,  window- 
less hulk  that  was  their  temporary  haven.  They  ate  tinned 
meat,  when  they  could  get  it,  once  a day,  and  waited  in 
line  two  or  three  hours  for  that.  Now  that  is  all  changed. 
There  are  central  heating  and  windows.  Where  previous- 
ly twelve  families  crowded  into  a room,  now  there  are  only 
six.  Each  refugee  receives  a white  plastic  tray,  thanks  to 
America,  and  gathers  in  the  fruits  of  three  daily  meals 
without  needing  to  queue.  Storerooms  are  neat;  at  Trai- 
skirchen  workers  are  even  beginning  to  install  fluorescent 
lighting.  This  is  all  an  improvement. 

Sense  of  Frustration 

Yet  it  is  this  very  permanence  that  frightens  the  refu- 
gees. The  only  thing  tangible  for  them,  as  for  one  man 
in  Kaiserebersdorf  who  has  hung  a bit  of  border  barbed 
wire  over  his  bed,  was  the  escape  to  freedom.  This  was 
their  first  goal.  Their  second  goal,  which  now  seems  more 
remote  than  ever,  was  predominantly  the  United  States 
and  opportunity.  The  exhilaration  of  a border  crossing 
has  given  way  to  frustration  and  anxiety;  a woman  nursing 
her  infant  sobs  softly  when  asked  her  future.  Her  husband, 
along  with  many  others,  begs  visitors  for  those  scraps  of 
hope  idle  words  of  encouragement  contain.  Four  girls  at 
Schweehat  curse  the  camp  administrator  and  talk  wistfully 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit.  A young  boy  and  girl  who 
play  piano  duets  together  wish  somehow  they  had  an  ink- 
ling of  the  future.  They  did  not  throw  Molotov  cocktails 


at  Russian  tanks  and  tramp  miles  across  winter  roads  from 
Pecs  or  Budapest  in  order  to  remain  stolidly  in  camps  for 
all  time.  These  are  persons  who,  like  any  otliers,  fear  the 
unknown,  dhere  are  artists  like  Szasz  Aich,  a one-time 
resident  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  who  capture  tortured  nudes  in 
graphic  oils,  or  like  the  elderly  man  at  Traiskirchen  who 
paints  still-lifes  and  wants  to  learn  new  techniques.  Ihere 
are  the  untold  laborers  who  want  to  learn  to  be  engineers; 
there  is  the  boy  who  by  day  in  Budapest  studied  engineer- 
ing, but  by  night  had  secretly  practiced  the  piano.  And 
there  are  the  many  families  who  merely  want  to  earn  a 
living  and  somehow  stay  together,  in  freedom.  These  peo- 
ple all  hope  to  create  a new  life,  but  they  are  beginning 
to  despair  of  ever  having  the  chance. 

The  refugees'  general  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  anx- 
ious futility  is  buttressed  by  their  inability  to  understand 
the  processes  of  immigration.  They  have  no  comprehen- 
sion of  the  problems  of  legislation  and  delay  in  a democ- 
racy. They  also  fail  to  see  how  they  can  be  expected  to 
know  which  language  to  learn  — often  a language  is  a 
prerequisite  for  immigration,  and  few  know  other  than 
Hungarian  — if  they  do  not  know  which  country,  if  any, 
will  eventually  admit  them.  Four  young  men  at  the 
Schweehat  camp  have  given  up  after  switching  from  Ger- 
man to  English  to  Spanish  in  rapid  succession.  "If  we 
only  knew  . . .”  is  a constant  refrain  translated  from  Hun- 
garian. The  refugees  have  all  learned  futility  the  hard 
way;  by  now  they  are  almost  beyond  caring.  During  the 
first  six  months  after  the  revolution,  policies  of  most  gov- 
ernments were  chaotic;  they  would  announce  quotas,  can- 
cel them,  announce  them  again,  and  cancel  again.  The 
refugees  trod  tortuous  paths  which,  for  these  9,000,  always 
ended  at  shut  embassy  doors. 

Resulting  Problems 

As  one  might  expect,  the  combination  of  camp  life, 
hopelessness,  and  anxiety  about  the  future  has  in  some 
cases  generated  serious  mental  problems,  and  in  general 
has  tended  to  make  interaction  between  camp  residents 
often  more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  might  be.  A small 
core  of  dedicated  social  psychologists,  a few  even  refugees 
themselves,  is  attempting  to  wrestle  with  the  entire  con- 
catenation of  camp  adjustment.  As  morale  goes  down,  al- 
coholism, suicide  and  family  instability  rates  rise.  These 
workers  attribute  a sharply  increased  divorce  rate  to  rapid- 
ly consummated  mis-matched  marriages  based  on  pro- 
found despair;  they  see  a search  for  the  security  that  can 
no  longer  be  obtained  from  the  outside  world  channeling 
itself  through  the  sexual  medium.  Rates  of  illegitimacy 
are  climbing.  Alcohol  and  sexual  desires  are  believed  to 
breed  the  not-infrequent  battles  between  refugees.  And, 
to  make  matters  less  healthy,  children  cannot  help  but  see 
and  hear  all  that  happens.  "With  a lack  of  privacy  children 
become  old  before  their  time.  The  adolescents  have  tended 
to  become  what  America  calls  juvenile  delinquents;  a camp 
priest  claimed  they  were  fast  losing  all  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. He  also  saw  the  camp  youth  as  totally  alienated 
from  religious  life,  though  this  may  be  a product  of  thir- 
teen years  of  Communist  rule  in  Hungary.  The  over- 
worked social  psychologists  try  to  cope  with  the  obvious 
instabilities  and  have  too  little  time  to  locate  latent  suicidal 
tendencies  before  it  is  too  late.  For  many  it  has  been  too 
late. 

Need  for  United  States  Leadership 

Clearly,  as  necessary  as  the  camp.>i  were  in  the  beginning 
for  temporary  lodging,  they  now  constitute  at  best  a barely 
viable  alternative  to  a return  to  Hungary,  and  an  increas- 
ing number  trickle  back  across  the  two  rows  of  barbed 
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wire,  the  mines,  and  the  plowed  earth  furrows  that  con- 
stitute the  present  border.  The  most  serious  problem  now 
is  not  so  much  to  improve  the  physical  surroundings  for 
those  who  remain,  but  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
leave  the  camps  altogether.  There  is  little  hope  of  this 
being  done  at  all  unless  the  United  States  exercises  its 
leadership  and  expresses  willingness  to  welcome  all  those 
who  care  to  come.  At  the  very  least  it  seems  incumbent 
upon  our  government  to  clarify  its  own  position  by  im- 
mediately telling  those  refugees  desiring  to  come  to 
America  if,  when,  and  under  what  conditions  they  will  be 
accepted  as  immigrants.  The  United  States  is  also  in  a po- 
sition to  organize  an  international  cooperative  effort  that 
would  once  and  for  all  allocate  the  remaining  refugees, 
preferably  according  to  the  refugees’  own  desires.  Con- 
gress, of  course,  has  indicated  little  desire  to  legislate  on 
these  subjects  during  an  election  year,  especially  with  more 
immediately  inflaming  issues  apparent.  Since  the  parolee 
law  expired  at  the  end  of  1957  the  only  pertinent  Ameri- 
can legislation  is  Public  Law  85-.U6  (of  September  11, 
1957).  This  law,  which  provides  for  certain  non-quota 
avenues  of  refugee  immigration,  is  at  best  inadequate  for 
the  total  problem.  In  fact,  as  of  January  31,  it  had  not 


even  been  fully  implemented  at  the  field  level  and  only 
11,250  visas  of  a possible  80,000  (of  which  only  18,656 
were  for  such  refugee-escapees  as  the  Hungarians)  had 
been  issued. 

These  circumstances  do  not  provide  the  refugees  an  op- 
portunity, which  they  desire,  to  begin  again.  They  do  not 
allow  them  to  exchange  their  non-productive  camp  life  for 
the  possibility  of  growth  in  America  or  Western  Europe. 
They  do  not  allow  them  to  dream  again,  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  during  the  short  weeks  of  revolution.  As  people, 
not  ciphers,  the  refugees  have  begun  to  lose  all  hope.  Soon 
they  may  truly  be  hollow  men. 


Robert  Rotberg,  '55,  of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  is  currently 
at  University  College,  Oxford,  on  a Rhodes  Scholarship.  He  holds 
an  A.M.  degree  in  Public  Affairs  from  Princeton  University 
( 1957 ) . As  an  undergraduate  at  Oberlin,  Bob  was  president  of  the 
Student  Council  and  associate  editor  of  the  Review.  He  was  also 
active  in  sports,  a member  of  the  football,  track,  tennis,  and  wres- 
tling teams.  The  above  article,  written  last  February,  grew  out  of 
visits  to  three  refugee  camps  in  Austria  and  a school  for  disturbed 
refugee  children,  made  during  the  long  Christmas  vacation  last 
December. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  (Continued  from  page  4) 


(to  judge  from  the  numerous  — and  rea- 
sonable — requests  for  money  that  1 re- 
ceive), why  doesn't  Oberlin  send  out  more 
teachers  to  explain  to  the  alumni  what 
teachers  ate  interested  in  seeing  go  on  in 
the  colleges?  Certainly  administrators  are 
important,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
jobs,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  alumni  would 
benefit  greatly  from  hearing,  also,  from 
those  who  work  directly  with  students. 

Perhaps  this  represents  the  point  of  view 
of  only  one  person,  but  1 would  like  to  think 
that  over  and  beyond  buildings  (necessary) 
and  capital  (necessary)  the  graduates  of  an 
educational  institution  are  still  interested  in 
education. 

Constance  Ludwig  Roche,  ’45 
Waltham,  Massachusetts 


Let's  Teach  Portuguese 

To  THE  Editor; 

It  was  good  to  read  in  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine that  Oberlin  entertained  five  Brazilian 
law  students  recently.  It  was  not  so  good 
to  realize  that  these  Portuguese  speaking 
visitors  could  not  have  been  entettained  by 
a Pottuguese  department  at  many  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  they  visited  in  the 
United  States. 

How  long  will  it  take  us  to  realize  that  we 
are  ignoring  half  a continent  both  in  size 
and  population  by  failing  to  teach  Portu- 
guese as  well  as  Spanish?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a must  for  better  understanding 
of  the  literature,  culture,  and  background  of 
Latin  America. 

Robert  E.  Lodwick,  s.t.m.,  ’45 
Oxford,  Ohio 


Still  in  Circulation 

To  the  Editor: 

I’m  so  pleased  at  becoming  one  of  the 
select  that  1 think  1 should  share  this  pleas- 
ure with  you.  May  I call  your  attention  to 


your  own  article  on  page  3 of  the  Aptil 
issue  [lUe  Think],  and  to  the  article  to  be 
found  on  page  14  of  that  issue  {.Alumni 
Clubs] . 

One  of  the  oldest  bachelors 
from  the  class  of  ’49, 
Robert  Oppenheimer,  ’49 
Rochester,  New  York 

(Editor's  Note:  In  the  article 

reference  was  made  to  a meeting  of  the 
Rochester  Alumni  Club  at  the  home  of 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oppenheimer, 
’48.  We  dooed  it  again!) 


The  Building  Program 

To  THE  Editor; 

All  the  letters  about  architecture  stir 
my  feeling  up  and  around.  I hate  to  think 
of  old  Peters  going,  as  they  indicate  it  will. 
If  it  wasn’t  in  danger  of  collapse,  I wonder 
why  it  was  obsolete?  We  could  hear  the 
lectures  clearly,  and  I am  one  squirt  from 
the  raw  West  who  was  deeply  impressed 
and  moved  by  those  steps  worn  hollow  by 
the  generations  of  students’  treads.  To  me, 
they  were  literally  "beautiful  for  pilgrims 
feet,"  and  I hate  to  think  of  the  old  place 
gradually  going  all  cantilevers  and  chrome 
and  undented  stairs.  Alas  for  sentiment  ■ 
out  crying  in  the  cold!  But  those  ivied 
walls  do  have  a place  in  the  academic  tra- 
dition! Am  I a mossback?  .... 

Mrs.  Paul  Asmussen 
(Morley  Brand),  ’38 
Huntington,  New  York. 


To  THE  Editor: 

I would  like  to  add  my  fervent  agree- 
ment to  the  feelings  expressed  by  Andre 
Emerich  in  the  May  issue.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  keep  the  Colle,ge  up-to-date  with 
an  expensive  building  program.  But  I 
heartily  object  to  plans  for  tearing  down 
Peters  Hall.  Whenever  1 think  of  my  days 


at  Oberlin  in  the  V-12  Unit,  I think  of 
Peters  as  the  focal  point  of  the  campus.  By 
all  means  keep  Peters  intact  as  a symbol 
of  the  old  Oberlin. 

James  N.  Leatherby,  ’47 

Skokie,  Illinois. 


To  THE  Editor: 

The  many  recent  articles  about  the  seven 
year  building  plan  have  come  in  the  Ober- 
lin Letter  and  the  Alumni  Magazine.  It  is 
hard  for  the  older  alumni  to  heat  of  the 
departure  of  Warner  Hall  and  Peters  Hall. 

All  of  this  reminds  me  of  an  interesting 
play  called  The  Stronger  Man.  In  this 
story  Denise’s  lover  has  been  oil  on  the 
sea  for  a long  time.  Denise  has  been  urged 
by  her  family  to  marry  a rich  young  man, 
as  they  think  the  lover  is  lost.  Some  time 
later  he  does  return,  but  has  had  a serious 
accident  and  lost  his  eyesight.  He  asks  if 
he  may  talk  for  a few  minutes  with  Denise. 
When  she  sees  him,  she  is  crying,  and  he 
says,  "Don’t  cry,  Denise,  we  have  our  mem- 
ories, and  no  one  can  take  them  from  us. 

So  I feel  that  our  precious  memories  of 
Oberlin  as  we  knew  the  place  are  ours,  and 
these  changes  cannot  take  them  from  us.  I 
have  had  several  trips  to  Oberlin  since  we 
moved  to  Oregon,  and  I have  in  my  jour- 
nals full  account  of  them  all.  These  I take 
out  now  and  then,  and  I feel  as  if  I were 
there  again. 

Alice  H.  Cole,  09 

Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 


To  THE  Editor: 

Judging  from  recent  "Letters  to  the  Ed- 
itor” there  appears  to  be  no  little  opposition 
to  the  present  expansion  program  of  the  col- 
lege physical  plant.  1 feel  that  these  corre- 
spondents are  influenced  too  much  by  their 
sentimental  attachments  to  the  buildings 
themselves  — the  stone,  brick  and  mortar 
structures  we  call  Peters  and  the  Con 
which  apparently  are  slated  for  extinction. 
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I,  too,  would  be  sorry  to  see  these  old 
buildini>s  disappear  physically,  but  they  will 
never  disappear  from  my  memory.  1 do  not 
need  to  return  to  Oberlin  to  see  or  to  re-live 
the  happy  days  spent  there.  Every  time  I 
open  a year  book,  or  just  sit  meditating  or 
listening  to  records  we  made  there,  buildings 
and  faces  pass  before  my  eyes;  scenes  and 
events  1 shall  never  forget  become  teal  again. 

It  is  true  that  we  alumni  of  the  past  sixty 
years  will  miss  these  buildings  most.  It  will 
be  true  of  students  to  come  in  the  next  few 
years,  although  to  a gradually  lesser  extent. 
As  time  elapses,  future  generations  of  stu- 
dents wiil  have  known  nothing  of  them,  and 
consequently  will  have  no  remembrance  of 
them.  Their  recollections  will  be  of  the 
scenes  they  knew,  many  of  which  will  in- 
clude the  structures  we  are  now  building  or 
planning  to  build.  By  then,  none  of  us  in 
the  here-and-now  will  be  in  a position  to  do 
much  objecting! 

1 am  a New  Englander,  one  of  a peculiar 
race  noted  for  its  resistance  to  change  and 
adherence  to  tradition,  and  1 am  no  excep- 
tion in  many  respects!  However,  my  belief 
in  tradition  centers  not  so  much  in  buildings 
as  in  ideas,  ideals,  principles,  truths  — what 
you  will  — that  have  become  a part  of  my 
life  through  training  and  experience,  both 
my  own  and  that  of  my  predecessors.  It  is 
these  traditions  wherein  Oberlin  has  played 
no  small  part  in  the  lives  of  everyone  of  us, 
and  of  countless  people  who  have  hardly 
heard  the  name  of  Oberlin.  In  my  mind  it 
is  these  traditions  that  really  count,  and  not 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  retain 
this  building  and  discard  that  one. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  if  the 
planned  building  program  helps,  in  any 
manner,  to  provide  our  administration,  fac- 
ulty, and  student  body  with  the  space,  the 
atmosphere  and  the  tools  for  continuing  and 
extending  the  Oberlin  Tradition,  then  I am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor! 

Robert  G.  Goodwin,  ’49 
Andover,  Massachusetts 


Memories 
To  THE  Editor: 

The  picture  of  the  '96  Review  board  in 
your  last  issue  [April,  1958,  p.  10]  brings 
back  old  memories.  The  Review  was  printed 
by  Pierce  and  Randolph,  who  published 
the  town  weekly,  the  Oberlin  News.  Their 
shop  was  in  the  first  block  of  East  College 
Street.  They  gave  us  room  for  the  desk  and 
some  office  room  in  a corner  of  their  build- 
ing, heated  when  necessary  by  the  pot 
bellied  stove. 

Only  two  of  the  characters  shown  in  the 
picture  are  still  extant,  myself  and  Archer 
Shaw  — ■ "Hello.  Archie,  long  time  no  see." 
And  we  two  are  retired  and  out  of  circula- 
tion. 

We  understand  that  they  ate  going  to 
demolish  the  Second  Church,  Warner,  and 
Peters.  Many  other  buildings  that  we  knew 
are  long  gone:  the  old  chapel,  the  library 
where  Azariah  held  forth.  Cabinet  Hall, 
where  Charles  M.  Hall  smdied  with  Profes- 
sor Jewett  and  got  his  inspiration  for  his 
aluminum  discovery.  Behind  it,  the  un- 
lamented wooden  men’s  gymnasium.  And 
I suppose  the  old,  old  brick  buildings  that, 
shall  I say  it?  infested  the  campus.  The  Fin- 


ney house,  where  we  studied  botany.  In 
Cabinet  Hall  we  learned  that  the  atom  by 
definition  is  indivisible,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  matter.  1 heard  several  years  ago 
Bob  Millikan,  speaking  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, say  that  everything  that  we  were  surest 
about  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  we 
now  know  to  be  untrue. 

Well,  when  these  buildings  are  gone  it 
won’t  be  Oberlin  to  us  old  timers.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  cry  about  it.  As  was  said, 
we  have  out  memories.  Like  the  Phoenix 
from  the  rubble  will  spring  a new,  bigger, 
and  better  Oberlin.  Build  thee  more  state- 
ly mansions.  Oh  My  Oberlin. 

Jesse  C.  Childs,  '96 

Corvallis,  Oregon 


To  THE  Editor: 

I am  writing  in  hope  of  helping  to  avert 
a seeming  ground-swell  among  some  alumni 
toward  the  idea  of  deciding  issues  of  Ober- 
lin’s  future  architecture  by  majority  rule. 

First  Church  and  Hall  Auditorium  were 
not  designed  by  committees  voting  alumni 
proxies.  Fine  buildings,  like  all  fine  things 
in  art,  emerge  from  the  creative  genius  of 
the  single  mind,  and  there  is  no  surer  way 
of  guaranteeing  mediocrity  in  art  than  by 
establishing  public  opinion  as  tbe  judge  of 
its  excellence. 

Let  us  as  intelligent  laymen  insist  only 
that  future  buildings  serve  the  function  we 
can  all  agree  on:  furthering  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  use 
them. 

Geoffrey  T.  Blodgett,  ’53 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


Mishmash 

To  THE  Editor: 

Architects  are  an  orderly  lot,  and  because 
of  that  we  should  take  special  care  of  any 
that  ventures  onto  our  layout.  They  dream 
of  Roman  forums  and  Radio  Cities  and  the 
like.  With  their  brains  full  of  such  pleas- 
ant, orderly,  organized  panoramas,  they  must 
suffer  intensely  when  they  see  the  Oberlin 
mishmash. 

Certainly  the  campus  must  be  the  most 
disorganized  in  the  United  States. 

Just  a walk  around  the  square  will  give 
you  an  inn  of  the  modern  bus  depot  school, 
a modern  auditorium  that  looks  as  if  it  were 
the  opening  to  a six-lane  under-river  tunnel, 
an  art  building  that  looks  like  a Southern 
California  swell’s  bathhouse,  various  chapels, 
libraries,  and  other  buildings  that  would  be 
more  in  place  in  a sunny  climate,  and  finally 
Peters,  which  must  be  the  crowning  horror 
of  the  Sandusky  brewery  school  of  Richard- 
son Romanesque  style. 

The  first  time  1 looked  at  Peters,  in  1936, 
1 gor  convulsions.  You  can  imagine  wdiat 
effect  it  must  have  on  a trained  man  with 
orderly  ideas  about  beauty  and  dignity. 

In  view  of  all  those  monstrosities,  we 
should  be  kind  to  any  achitect  that  comes 
close  to  Oberlin.  Give  him  dark  glasses  and 
tranquilizers,  or  at  least  a good  stiff  drink. 
And  above  all,  we  shouldn’r  jump  on  him 


just  because  be  wants  to  tear  them  all  dowm 
and  start  over.  He's  riglir;  we're  wrong. 

This  isn’t  to  say  that  I favor  letting  liim 
blow  up  the  place,  even  if  he  would  produce 
something  more  pleasant. 

I don’t  want  to  change  a thing  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  I doubt  seriously 
whether  any  other  graduate  does  either.  . . . 

Rebuilding  is  expensive,  and  generations 
of  Oberlin  students  have  been  carefully 
taught  that  it  is  better  to  spend  money  on 
almost  anything  else  first. 

So  why  not  be  kind  to  that  architect  — 
treat  him  well,  feed  him,  tranquilize  him, 
and  convince  him  that  what  we  want  to  do  is 
just  fix  things  up  livable.  If  it  turns  out 
that  a first  chop  fire  marshal  finds  that  those 
music  buildings  are  unfixable  firetraps,  then 
let  us  blow  them  up.  But  only  then  — not 
just  because  they  are  examples  of  the  worst 
in  architecture.  Ivy  can  cover  that,  and  when 
the  trees  bloom  in  the  spring,  who  cares? 

Ellis  H.  Sprunger,  Jr.,  '40 
San  Carlos,  California 

Expansion 

To  THE  Editor: 

Professor  Schlesinger’s  letter  in  the  Alum- 
ni Magazine  [February,  1958]  contained 
some  ideas  which  merit  thought  and,  per- 
haps, extension.  If  Oberlin  is  unique,  the 
reason  must  be  the  quality  of  education  it 
provides,  which  is  based  upon  the  quality 
of  its  students  and  faculty,  standards  of  per- 
formance and  scholarship,  the  student-fac- 
ulty ratio,  and,  for  want  of  a precise  term, 
atmosphere.  . . . 

We  have  heard  of  a "tidal  w’ave”  of  ap- 
plicants, and,  to  facilitate  analysis,  propose 
the  division  of  applicants  into  three  cate- 
gories: (1)  Applicants  having  academic 

qualifications  at  least  equal  to  those  of  stu- 
dents admitted  by  Oberlin  in  the  past; 

(2)  Applicants  having  lesser  qualifications 
who  would  have  to  be  admitted  if  we 
wished  to  admit  the  same  fraction  of  high 
school  graduates  as  we  have  in  the  past; 

(3)  Applicants  having  mediocre  qualifica- 
tions who  would  be  admitted  if  we  wdshed 
to  increase  tbe  fraction  of  high  school  grad- 
uates obtaining  a bachelor’s  degree. 

The  very  best  colleges,  including  Oberlin, 
have  limited  their  admissions  to  category  1 
. . . regardless  of  how  many  applicants  they 
have  had  to  reject. 

Men  have  been  teaching  for  several  thou- 
sand years,  and  one  conclusion  derived  from 
this  experience  is  that  the  student-faculty 
ratio  is  important  if  one  is  concerned  with 
providing  first  quality  education.  ...  In 
discussions  of  possible  expansion  of  the  Col- 
lege, we  have  been  impressed  by  the  ab- 
sence of  consideration  of  this  ratio,  espe- 
cially as  its  increase  is  essential  to  expan- 
sion, Expansion  offers  but  two  paths:  con- 
siderably greater  financial  support  of  the 
College  by  its  alumni  or  the  partial  loss  of 
our  academic  standing. 

The  expansion  question  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty,  and  we  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  Nevertheless,  alumni  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  Oberlin 
should  give  some  thought  to  expansion  and 
communicate  their  conclusions  about  this 
issue. 

Marguerite  and  Jack  Gadel,  '45 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
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By  William  1.  JirnsoN 


BILL  GRICE 
Becomes  Grid  Mentor 


Popular  new  coach  plans  to  use 
a more  open  offense  this  year 


"I  don't  believe  any  person  could  be  more  excited,"  said  Bill  Grice 
about  his  new  job.  Above,  Bill  with  his  wife,  Edith,  daur>hter,  Ann. 


O BERLIN'S  22nd  grid  mentor, 
J.  William  (Bill)  Grice,  takes 
over  the  head  coaching  reins  this  fall 
when  the  Yeomen  begin  practice  for 
their  68th  season  since  1891. 

The  sofccspoken  southerner  came 
here  from  Chapel  Hill  in  1955,  and 
during  the  tliree  years  in  which  he  has 
been  an  able  assistant  to  Lysle  Butler, 
'25,  he  has  won  the  deep  respect  and 
liking  of  all  the  men  on  the  squads 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the 
coaching  staff. 

He  is  a native  of  Gastonia,  North 
Carolina,  is  married  to  the  former 
Edith  Turlington,  and  the  young  cou- 
ple have  a daughter,  Ann,  who  is  five. 

In  commenting  about  his  added  re- 
sponsibilities for  this  fall,  Grice  said; 
"I  don't  believe  any  person  could  be 
more  excited  over  a job  than  1 am 
over  the  football  job  at  Oberlin.  I 


also  feel  that  I am  fortunate  to  have 
worked  under  Lysle  these  last  three 
years  and  appreciate  all  the  help  he 
has  given  me.  I think  Oberlin  has 
the  soundest  athletic  set-up  in  the 
country,  and  I feel  that  once  we  reach 
the  place  where  we  can  draw  the  foot- 
ball talent  already  on  our  campus,  our 
record  will  improve.  Our  offense  this 
fall  will  be  a little  different  from 
Lysle’s  in  that  1 like  to  throw  the  ball 
around  more,  so  we'll  use  more  spread 
formations.  The  incoming  freshman 
material  appears  encouraging,  and  I 
think  we’ll  be  a stronger  club  than 
last  season." 

Grice  is  a graduate  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege, and  received  his  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Although  he  has  been  here  only 
a relative  short  time,  he  has  already 
become  active  in  community  affairs. 


the  First  Church  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club. 

First  Practice  Session 

A squad  of  54  gridders,  31  upper 
classmen  and  23  freshmen,  reported 
for  football  practice  on  September  5. 
Bill  has  twelve  lettermen  returning. 
Captain  of  the  team  is  Dave  Hibbard, 
senior  end  from  W.  Caldwell,  New 
Jersey.  Other  veteran  linesmen  are 
Roy  Buck,  ’60,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan; 
Dave  Fitzgerald,  ’60,  Warren,  Penn- 
sylvania; Jim  Griffin,  ’61,  Warren, 
Pennsylvania;  Joe  Horn,  ’60,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio;  Dave  Steller,  '60,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio;  and  Keith  Sugaski,  ’6l, 
Wellington,  Ohio. 

Backfield  monogram  winners  are 
Bob  Clark,  '60,  Hempstead,  New 
York;  Jack  Coniam,  ’6l,  Oberlin;  Bill 
Guerrera,  ’60,  Delmar,  New  York; 
Tom  Kummer,  '59,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania; and  John  Smith,  ’60,  LaDue, 
Missouri. 

Swart h more  on  Schedule 

An  intersectional  contest  with 
Swarthmore  in  Philadelphia  on  Octo- 
ber 4 is  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
current  season,  and  will  give  Oberlin 
alumni  in  the  East  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  Yeomen  in  action  under  the 
guidance  of  their  new  coach.  The 
Alumni  Club  of  Philadelphia  has 
planned  a coffee  hour  after  the  game 
for  the  squad  and  friends.  A new  oppo- 
nent, Capital  University  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  replaces  Allegheny  on  the  1958 
schedule,  November  8. 

Homecoming  game  will  bring  Ot- 
terbein  to  the  campus  on  Saturday, 
October  11,  and  the  game  with  Earl- 
ham  on  November  1 has  been  desig- 
nated as  Parents'  Day. 

Other  games  scheduled  are  Sep- 
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tember  27,  at  Hiram;  October  18,  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan;  October  25  at  Ken- 
yon; November  15,  Wooster  at  Ober- 
lin. 

Cross  Country  Coach 

This  seems  to  be  the  year  for  major 
changes,  for  the  cross  country  team 
will  also  be  guided  by  a new  coach. 
Dan  Kinsey,  veteran  tutor  of  cross 
country  and  track  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  will  be  away  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence. In  his  place  the  distance  run- 
ners will  be  guided  by  Paul  D.  Wil- 
liams, who  retired  as  director  of  ath- 
letics at  Ball  State  College  in  Indiana 
last  June. 

Lost  by  graduation  are  co-captains 
Dave  Lyons  and  Bob  Service,  who 
paced  the  cross  country  squad  to  seven 
wins  in  ten  meets  last  fall.  Remrning 
lettermen  are  LeRoy  Lamborn,  senior 
from  Cuyahoga  Falls,  captain  of  the 
team;  John  Grigg,  Braintree,  Massa- 
chusetts; Jim  Wolfe,  Tenafly,  New 
Jersey;  Munro  Myersburg,  Kensing- 
ton, Maryland;  Larry  Keefer,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio;  Dave  Fischer,  Marshall, 
Missouri;  Leon  Lewis,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York;  and  Howard  Fullerton, 
Steeleville,  Illinois. 

The  cross  country  schedule  is:  Sep- 
tember 27,  at  Slippery  Rock;  October 
4,  at  Westminster;  October  7,  Grove 


HERSH  SHANNON 

During  the  summer  Oberlin  lost  one  of  its 
best-beloved  figures  in  the  sports  world 
when  Hersh  Shannon,  former  College  golf 
coach  and  professional  at  the  Oberlin  Golf 
Club,  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack.  A 
year  ago  Hersh  suffered  a serious  injury  in 
an  automobile  accident  while  traveling  with 
his  wife  to  their  son’s  graduation  exercises 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan.  He  had  apparently  fully 
recovered  when  the  heart  attack  struck  him. 


City;  October  II,  Geneva;  October 
18,  at  Ohio  Wesleyan;  October  25, 
Case  Tech;  October  29  at  Kent  State; 
November  1,  Earlham;  November  8, 
Ohio  Conference  Run;  November  15, 
All-Ohio  Run  at  Oberlin. 

Soccer  J'eam  Needs 
Rebuilding 

For  the  second  straight  year  Coach 
Cliff  Stevenson  will  be  faced  with  a 
major  rebuilding  program,  as  once 
again  he  starts  a season  with  a squad 
badly  hit  by  graduation. 

Ten  lettermen  are  expected  back, 
headed  by  Co-Captains  Ben  Lindfors, 
'59,  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  and  Steve 
Lowenstein,  ’59,  Scarsdale,  New  York. 
Other  veterans  are  Ken  Courts,  ’60, 
Chicago;  Pete  DeSmit,  '59,  William- 
son, New  York;  Bill  Ellis,  '60,  Ober- 
lin; Jerry  Karter,  ’6l,  Westport,  Con- 
necticut; John  Laguardia,  '60,  Mama- 
roneck,  New  York.;  Vic  Eawoyin,  '60, 
Ibadan,  Nigeria;  Tony  Norman,  '59, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  and  Webb  Van 
Winkle,  ’6l,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

The  8-game  soccer  schedule  is;  Oc- 
tober 4,  Case  Tech;  October  11,  Ohio 
Wesleyan;  October  18,  Ohio  State; 
October  24,  at  Grove  City;  October 
28,  at  Akron;  October  31,  Kenyon; 
November  8,  at  Denison;  November 
15,  at  Earlham. 


TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 

by  Dorothy  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


1893 

E.  Dana  Durand,  class  secretary,  writes  that 
the  Class  will  not  hold  Commencement  re- 
unions in  the  future.  There  are  still  “fifteen 
or  more  classmates  and  widows  of  classmates 
(there  are  no  corresponding  widowers)”  . . . 
who  “are  all  loyal  Oberlinians  and  are  proud  of 
what  the  College  is  doing.  May  it  ever  pros- 
per I” 

1895 

Junius  L.  Meriam  is  recovering  from  a heart 
attack  that  kept  him  in  the  hospital  for  weeks. 
He  writes,  “I  am  as  yet  too  weak  to  prepare 
the  '95  Round  Robin  report  as  I wish.  I shall 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps  a two-line 
note  in  your  next  publication  will  explain  to  the 
’95-ers  my  delay  in  reporting  them.  Mrs. 
Meriam,  ‘my  Molly,’  is  my  excellent  nurse  — 
requires  me  to  go  slowly.”  He  is  taking  it 
easy  at  his  home  at  1654  Kensington  Avenue, 
Los  Altos,  California. 

1896 

Word  has  been  received  that  William  W, 
Wickes  is  in  fairly  good  health,  but  has  lost 
nearly  all  his  eyesight.  He  manages  to  get 
about  the  streets  with  the  help  of  a white  cane; 
attends  Rotary  and  church  weekly,  and  keeps  up 
to  date  on  the  world's  news. 

1898 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Dawson  (Frances  E.  Ack- 
erman) writes  that  the  round  robin  letter  started 
by  the  girls  of  Stewart  Hall  has  faithfully  con- 
tinued its  rounds  for  more  than  60  years.  In 


the  earlier  years,  it  travelled  practically  around 
the  world,  often  taking  more  than  a year,  as 
Louise  Fay  Tamm,  '94,  was  in  West  Africa  as  a 
missionary  and  Anna  Jelinek  Hodous,  ’97,  in 
China.  Anna  Hodous  died  in  1947,  just  after 
attending  her  50th  reunion ; Caroline  Rudduck 
Holly  died  in  1953,  after  a life  spent  in  public 
school  teaching;  and  Louise  Faye  Tamm,  who 
had  lived  in  Bradenton,  Fla.  for  a number  of 
years,  died  on  March  2,  in  her  89th  year.  The 
letter  now  has  only  six  contributors  left,  and 
Mrs.  Dawson  is  one  of  them.  She  makes  her 
home  in  Glendale,  Calif. 

George  B.  Landis  celebrated  his  90th  birthday 
in  March  in  Pittsburgh.  He  reports  that  he  is 
“able  to  be  around.  . . .” 

Mrs.  Louis  Rice  (Anna  J.  Gailey)  writes  of 
surgery  and  a hospital  slay  during  the  spring, 
followed  by  recuperation  at  the  Griffith  Nurs- 
ing Home  in  Philadelphia. 

Franklin  Warner  is  still  proving  his  skill  at 
billiards,  winning  the  1958  tournament  of  the 
University  Club  in  Claremont,  Calif.  A member 
of  the  University  Club  for  the  34  years  he  has 
been  in  Claremont,  Mr.  Warner  has  played  in 
the  club’s  tournaments  for  over  20  years  and 
has  been  one  of  the  top  winners  a number  of 
times.  He  retired  as  president  of  the  Warner 
Chemical  Company  in  1924  to  become  director 
of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  traveled  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  Middle  East  and  Asia 
in  their  mission  work.  In  recent  years  they 
have  lectured  throughout  the  U.S.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  missions. 

1900 

Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton,  husband  of  Helen 


Bedortha  Wright,  died  on  April  16  at  their  home 
in  Palo  Alto,  of  an  apparent  heart  attack.  Mr. 
Dutton  was  minister  emeritus  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  San  Francisco,  which  he  had 
served  from  1913  to  1949.  Since  his  retirement, 
they  have  lived  in  Palo  Alto. 

“Below  the  Surface”  by  Alice  I.  Hazeltine 
was  published  by  Abingdon  Press  in  June.  The 
hook  is  an  anthology  of  true  adventure  stories 
— Stories  of  events  which  took  place  “below  the 
surface”  either  of  the  land  or  the  water.  The 
selections  cover  all  the  major  areas  of  the  globe 
and  range  in  time  from  the  copper  mines  of  King 
Solomon  to  prospecting  for  uranium  in  the  Cana- 
dian North  Woods  today.  Miss  Hazeltine  was 
for  many  years  a faculty  member  of  the  School 
of  Library  Service  of  Columbia  University. 
Among  the  anthologies  she  has  compiled  are 
“The  Year  Around:  Poems  for  Children.”  “We 
Grew  up  In  America” ; “Selected  Stories  for 
Teen-Agers”;  “Children’s  Stories  to  Read  or 
Tell.” 

1904 

Stewart  Campbell  cruised  for  six  weeks  from 
New  Orleans  to  Buenos  Aires  and  return.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Clara,  a 
teacher  in  Fowler,  Colorado,  and  a twelve  year 
old  granddaughter,  Julia,  of  Kankakee.  III.  He 
writes  that  Norva  Gibson  Alexander’s  husband. 
Lewis,  died  May  19.  Norva  is  still  living  at 
her  home,  204  East  Hempstead  St..  Fairfield. 
Iowa.  He  also  reports  that  Edith  Miller  Bails 
had  a fall  recently  thai  injured  her  back  severely. 
She  was  in  the  hospital  for  two  weeks,  later 
for  several  weeks  was  in  the  care  of  a friend. 
She  hopes  to  return  to  her  home  at  812  Gar- 
field Ave.,  Rockford.  111.  early  in  August. 
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1905 

Eli2abeth  Rodhouse  Creglow  was  recently  the 
recipient  of  the  Helen  Kangcry  Poetry  Award 
in  a contest  sponsored  by  the  Michigan  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  clubs.  Mrs.  Creglow’s 
poem.  Spring  in  Michigan,  won  over  197  en- 
tries. She  is  also  the  author  of  a Christmas 
play  that  was  produced  twice  in  Traverse  City. 
Michigan,  last  winter.  Her  home  is  on  San- 
crainle  Hill,  in  Lake  Ann.  Michigan.  It  was 
erroneously  printed  “Sauerkraut  HiH”  in  the 
Traverse  City  paper,  and  was  so  copied  by  the 
Alumni  Magazine  iti  the  April  issue. 

Ross  W.  Sanderson  spent  six  weeks  during 
the  late  winter  studying  the  Councils  of 
('hurdles  in  the  stale  of  Washington  and  in 
nortliern  Idaho.  He  lists  as  his  final  pre- 
retirement task  a History  of  Councils  of 
Churches  in  America,  state  and  local. 

Dorothy  Seeger  has  been  living  in  Los  An- 
geles since  she  retired  from  teaching.  She  en- 
joys doing  many  things  she  could  not  do  while 
leaching,  and  has  spent  much  time  writing  to 
members  of  Congress  urging  them  to  think  of 
the  American  people,  not  the  Communists. 

1907 

Wesley  Frost  spent  the  summer  in  Oberlin. 
He  makes  his  winter  home  in  Winter  Park, 
ria.,  where  he  is  president  of  the  University 
Club  for  1958.  The  Club  has  894  members, 
averaging  72  years  of  age. 

1908 

Dr.  O.  Delmer  Foster,  t.  of  Claremont.  Calif., 
religious  educator,  author,  traveler  and  lecturer, 
was  honored  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  at  a luncheon  at  Pilgrim 
Place  in  March.  A framed  Certificate  of  Recog- 
nition was  presented  to  him.  The  certificate 
lauded  his  “outstanding  leadership  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  good  will  and  understanding  among 
all  the  people  of  our  nation  thereby  fostering 
amity,  justice  and  cooperation  among  Prot- 
estants. Catholics  and  Jews.”  Dr.  Foster  was 
also  presented  a book  of  letters  of  congratulation 
from  religious  leaders  and  educators  all  over  the 
world.  Dr.  Foster  was  ordained  a Congrega- 
tional minister  in  1912  and  served  first  as  pastor 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Since  then  he 
has  helped  organize  many  interfaith  projects 
such  as  the  University  Religious  Conference  at 
UCLA  and  the  Tnterfaith  School  of  Religion  at 
the  University  of  Iowa. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Hopkins  (Murrell 
Edwards)  the  year  1958  is  a year  of  great  sig- 
nificance. Not  only  did  it  bring  the  50th  re- 
union of  their  college  class,  but  also  the  realiza- 
tion of  a long  cherished  dream.  As  president  of 
the  Council  of  Church  Women  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati in  1946,  Mrs.  Hopkins  inaugurated  the 
undertaking  to  build  a Community  Center  to 
house  two  of  the  Social  Service  agencies  of  the 
Church  Women  ■ — ■ the  Parkway  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter for  the  day  care  of  children  of  working 
mothers  and  the  House  of  Friendliness.  The 
latter  was  started  in  1917  when  there  was  a 
great  influx  of  foreign  born  into  the  city.  Three 
times  during  the  passing  years  the  goal  estimated 
to  build  the  Center  has  been  reached,  only  to 
find  costs  of  all  kinds  had  so  greatly  increased 
that  building  was  impossible.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
became  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Building  Fund 
and  has  worked  continuously  through  these 
years.  Today,  in  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated areas,  but  on  a hillside  overlooking  the 
basin  of  the  city  stands  the  beautiful  new  Me- 
morial Community  Center  of  the  Council  of 
Church  Womcji  of  Greater  Cincinnati. 

Many  persons  have  had  a part  in  bringing 
about  the  realization  of  this  dream.  Dr.  Row- 
ena  Jelliffe,  ’14,  of  Karamu  House,  Cleveland, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  dinner  to  launch  a cam- 
paign for  funds;  Miss  Mary  Cochran,  ’03,  pre- 
sented the  first  government  bond  received  for 
the  building  fund;  Mrs.  Edith  Cole  Shattuck, 
’9.3.  a former  president  of  the  Council  of  Church 
Women,  made  a berjuest  in  her  will;  Mrs.  Rich- 
arrl  A.  Sheard  (Martha  Hopkins,  ’34)  is  a 
nuMiiber  of  tlie  board  of  administration  of  the 
Center.  'J'he  architects  of  Obcrlin’s  Dascomb 
Cottage  erected  thi.s  beautiful  building. 

1909 

Justice  James  Brand  has  resigned  from  the 
Oregon  .Supreme  (’ourl  and  will  leach  this  year 
at  the  r'ollcge  of  Law,  Stetson  University,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 


PIONEER  FRUIT  GROWER  RE- 
TIRES.  Jesse  C.  Childs,  ’96,  one  of 
the  two  living  members  of  the  Ober- 
lin Review  board  pictured  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine  for  April,  contem- 
plates retirement  as  he  meditates  on 
his  64-acre  fruit  farm  at  Wapato, 
Washington.  One  of  the  pioneer  fruit 
growers  of  Yakima  Valley  (he 
planted  his  first  trees  in  1908),  Mr. 
Childs  decided  it  was  time  to  take 
it  easy,  and  now  lives  with  his  son. 
Dr.  Herbert  Childs.  ’26,  professor  of 
English  at  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Oregon.  See  his  letter 
on  page  15. 


1910 

Edward  S.  Jones  retired  June  30  from  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  where  he 
has  served  for  35  years,  as  dean  of  students  and 
professor  of  psychology.  He  and  his  wife 
(Frances  Jeffery,  ’13)  have  moved  to  61  Oak- 
wood  Drive,  Chapel  Flill,  N.  C.  Their  young- 
est son,  Edward  Ellsworth  Jones,  is  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  Duke  University  in 
nearby  Durham,  and  the  Joneses  are  enjoying 
being  near  enough  to  the  three  grandchildren 
to  behave  like  grandparents,  a role  they  have 
never  had  much  chance  to  adopt,  since  their 
three  sons  live  in  North  Carolina,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex. 

Arnaud  C.  Marts,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Marts  & Lundy,  Inc.,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities  from  Hobart 
and  William  Smith  Colleges  in  June. 

1911 

Edwin  E.  Halstead  retired  from  the  faculty 
of  California  State  Teachers  College,  California, 
Pa.,  in  June.  Assistant  professor  of  music  and 
head  of  the  fine  arts  department,  he  had  taught 
at  California  since  1924. 

1912 

Since  May.  1957.  Fred  W.  Dietrich  has  been 
serving  as  chaplain  of  the  280  bed  Nebraska 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

David  MacMillan  was  one  of  eleven  men 
to  receive  new  awards  at  the  annual  Minnesota 
“M”  banquet  last  May.  Honoring  individuals 
who  have  been  prominently  identified  with 
intercollegiate  athletics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Dave  was  chosen  for  bis  work  as 
basketball  coach  from  1927-42  and  ’46-’48.  An- 
other (9bcrlinian  to  receive  an  award  was  Louis 
Keller,  '15,  who  has  been  assistant  athletic  di- 
rector at  Minnesota  since  1936  and  a member 
of  llie  NCAA  hockey  rules  committee  1932-52. 

1913 

Mr.  anti  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Fro.st  (Ruth  Ander- 
egg)  were  co-chairmen  for  the  American  Cancer 
.Stjcicly  drive  in  Forest  Hills,  Rraddock,  Pa. 
Mr.  Frost  is  a retired  research  engineer  at 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  They  have  5 
children  and  12  grandchildren. 

Glenna  Jones  retired  in  June  after  17  years  as 
first  grade  teacher  in  Tollcson,  Ariz.,  and  a total 
of  39  years  of  teaching. 

1914 

Edna  Munro  relinc|uishcd  her  chairmanship 
of  the  nepartment  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women.  Indiana  University,  in  June.  She  is 
on  sabbatical  lc.ive  this  year,  working  on  special 
projects. 

Glee  Maeck  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Chicago 
Conservatory  of  Music,  teaching  voice  and  piano, 
and  is  organist-director  at  Grace  Baptist  Church! 
Chicago. 

“After  spending  all  our  vacations  for  twenty 
years  in  or  near  Tucson,  Ariz.,”  writes  Mrs. 
J.  Clyde  Ryan  (Winogene  Shirey),  *‘we  have 
finally  moved  out  permanently.  Clyde  has  re- 
tired as  executive  vice  president  of  the  RayOVac 
Battery  Co.,  whose  main  offices  were  in  Madi- 
son. Wis.  We  have  built  in  the  Catalina  Foot- 
hills north  of  Tucson,  so  this  will  be  our  last 
change  of  address.  In  June,  Clyde  was  bon- 
ored  by  receiving  an  acliicvement  award  from 
Cornell  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1916.”  Their  new  address  is  5221  Nina  Dr.,  R. 
4.  Box  873,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Smith,  t.  retired  from  the 
home  farm  in  East  Orwell,  O.,  last  winter.  He 
has  joined  his  daughter.  Dorothy.  '29,  in  Ober- 
lin, and  they  have  moved  to  145  Hollywood  Ave. 

1915 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  F.  Boice  (May  Louise 
Fobes)  have  moved  from  Akron,  O.,  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  have  purchased  a home 
at  6401  17th  Terrace  North.  The  Boices  have 
two  sons  and  a daughter,  located  in  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey  and  California,  and  ten  grand- 
children. 

Ml'S.  William  McIntosh  (Austa  McKitrick) 
writes:  “We  have  lived  in  Silver  Lake,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  O.,  since  1955  when  Dr.  McIntosh 
retired,  after  30  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  Our  daughter  Ann  lives  in 
Whittier,  Calif.,  and  has  two  children.  Jane 
lives  in  Victoria,  B.  C.,  and  has  3 children. 
Our  son.  ‘Monty,”  is  spending  this  year  in 
France  on  a French  government  scholarship.” 

1916 

James  A.  McDill  is  secretary-manager  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Reseda,  Calif,  For- 
merly be  had  been  minister  of  the  Panorama 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Panorama  City. 

Leo  G.  Raub,  m,  retired  as  professor  of 
physics  at  Southeastern  Louisiana  University  in 
June,  but  is  serving  this  year  as  head  of  the 
physics  department  at  Centenary  College, 
Shreveport,  La.  Dr.  Raub  had  been  at  South- 
eastern since  1943. 

Crissie  E.  Reimold  retired  in  June  as  princi- 
pal of  Studebaker  School.  South  Bend,  Ind.  She 
had  been  principal  since  1932. 

D.  Rae  TeRoller  is  president  of  Ma.nnings, 
Inc.,  of  San  Francisco,  a firm  which  celebrated 
its  50th  year  in  1958.  Mannings  started  as  a 
coffee  store  and  has  expanded  into  a restaurant, 
coffee,  and  bakery  business  operating  in  9 of 
the  western  states.  Mr.  TeRoller  has  been  with 
the  firm  since  1914. 

1918 

Lucy  Rice  Winkler  is  spending  ten  months 
in  Europe. 

1920 

Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Atkinson  (Ruth  Ford  Atkin- 
son, m)  was  awarded  the  Rollins  College  “Deco- 
ration of  Honor”  at  their  Charter  Day  Convo- 
cation in  April.  1957.  Mrs.  Atkinson  graduated 
from  Rollins  in  1897.  She  taught  mathematics 
and  art  for  a number  of  years;  after  hcr^  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Atkinson  slie  .served  as  “presi- 
dent’s wife”  as  he  was  successively  President 
of  Jireli  College  in  Wyoming  and_  Dean  aiul 
Acting  President  of  Palmer  College  in  Missouri. 

Bruce  Catton  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  liternture  from  Western  Rlichigan 
Univcr.sity.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  at  their 
Commencement.  Since  1954,  he  had  been  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Heritage  and  is  also  known 
for  his  Civil  War  histories. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Cummings  (Gladys  Jaycox)  is 
teaching  piano  and  organ  in  Schenectady,  N. 
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Rev.  niul  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Shaw  visited  Ober* 
lin  briefly  in  May.  They  were  driving  from 
New  York  to  Tacoma,  Wash.  Bob  and  his 
wife,  Rntli.  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  April  after 
ten  months  travel  in  Europe  by  car,  covering 
15,000  miles,  and  2,000  miles  by  plane.  They 
flew  the  Atlantic  both  ways.  On  their  arrival 
in  June,  their  older  son.  Philip,  was  married  to 
a Scottish  girl.  (Philip  is  a teacher  in  Edin- 
burgh). Their  younger  son,  Stuart,  spent  the 
year  in  New  College,  Edinburgh  University, 
working  toward  a Ph.D.  in  church  history.  He 
also  is  a Methodist  clergyman.  Bob  reports 
finding  evidences  of  growing  European  unity 
and  interest  in  greater  cooperation  among  the 
churches. 

1921 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  P.  Lahman  (Hazel 
Robinson)  have  moved  from  Pasadena,  Calif., 
to  Franklin  Grove,  111.  Carroll  has  retired  from 
his  teaching  of  speech  at  Pasadena  College  and 
writes:  "We  are  returning  to  my  boyhood  home 
in  northern  Illinois  where  I will  be  looking 
after  agricultural  interests.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  enjoying  our  son’s  four  lively  chil- 
dren. to  traveling,  especially  to  warmer  climes 
in  the  winter.  We’d  be  delighted  to  greet 
Oberlin  friends  at  our  big  farm  home  with  lots 
of  bedrooms,  just  at  the  east  edge  of  the  village 
of  Franklin  Grove,  on  alternate  US  30  about 
halfway  across  the  state  west  of  Chicago.” 

1922 

Mrs.  Charles  Churchill  (Gertrude  Layman) 
writes : "Though  our  official  address  is  Kabul, 
Afganistan,  we  are  actually  located  in  Lashkar 
Gah,  a ‘model’  town  on  the  edge  of  the  ‘Desert 
of  Death.’  where  reservoir  dams  and  irrigation 
canals,  from  the  Helraand  River,  are  bringing 
new  life  to  this  blank  space  on  the  map.  Here 
nomads  are  being  settled  on  new  lands,  taught 
new  methods  of  farming,  cottage  industries, 
etc.,  in  an  effort  to  make  them  contributors  to 
the  national  economy.  Lack  of  raw  materials, 
illiteracy,  are  some  of  the  problems  here  in 
the  handicraft  project,  but  great  interest  and 
cooperation  help  to  make  up  for  the  frustrations 
in  Charles’  very  interesting  work.” 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Parman  (Frances  Freshley) 
writes  that  they  have  recently  moved  to  1610 
Alan  Dr.,  Eustis,  Fla.,  and  will  make  their 
home  there. 

1923 

Paul  E.  Landis  has  been  appointed  assistant 
state  high  school  athletic  commissioner  for 
Ohio.  He  was  formerly  superintendent  of  phy- 
sical education,  health  and  safety  for  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Education. 

1924 

Mrs.  G.  Howard  Carragan  (Martha  Beck)  is 
the  composer  of  a quintet  for  piano  and  string 
quartet  which  was  performed  at  the  National 
Arts  Club,  New  York  City,  and  broadcast  over 
WNYC  on  Feb.  22  as  a part  of  the  American 
Music  Festival.  On  April  15,  her  new  string 
quartet  had  its  premiere  performance  by  the 
Traldy  Quartet  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Three  pro- 
grams of  her  published  compositions  have  been 
performed  in  New  York  City  during  the  past 
four  years.  (Her  compositions  are  published 
under  her  maiden  name.)  Martha’s  husband 
is  head  of  the  physics  department  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Their 
son.  Bill,  is  a junior  at  Haverford  College. 
Home  address:  Tamarac  Rd.,  R.  D 3 Trov 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hines  (Mary  Herr,  ’26) 
report  that  their  family  had  an  eventful  spring. 
Carolyn,  who  graduate  cum  laude  from  Laurel 
School  June,  was  awarded  a National  Merit 
Scholarship  to  Vassar.  Their  older  daughter, 
Betsy,  ’58,  left  Oberlin  at  mid-year  to  go  back 
to  England  and  to  marry,  on  May  10,  in  Lon- 
don, Rodney  Myine  Barker,  whom  she  had 
met  there  on  her  Junior  Year  Abroad.  Rodney 
graduated  from  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
1955,  and  when  he  finishes  law  study  next 
winter  will  enter  the  London  firm  of  his  late 
father.  His  mother,  who  lives  in  India,  was  in 
London  for  the  wedding  and  the  Hines  “at- 
tended  the  reception  — briefly  — by  trans- 
Atlantic  telephone.”  Mary  visited  Betsy  and 
her  husband  later  in  the  summer  and  spent 
some  time  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Smith  Hughes,  husband  of  Sally  Gibson,  died 
on  Jan.  28.  Sally  and  her  mother  are  living  in 


New  Harlfonl.  N.  Y.  Sally  resigned  from 
teaching  last  year  after  6}/j  years  at  Mohawk 
Valley  Technical  Institute,  where  she  taught 
retail  business  management.  She  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Family  Service  Asso- 
ciation in  Utica,  where  Ruth  Zurfluli,  ’23,  is 
executive  director. 

1926 

Dr.  Harris  E.  Phipps,  head  of  the  chemistry 
department  at  Eastern  Illinois  University,  has 
a Science  Faculty  Fellowship  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  plans  to  spend 
’58-’59  studying  at  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  University  of  California.  Harris 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1931  and  has  been  head  of  the 
chemistry  department  at  Eastern  since  1934. 
Mrs.  Phipps  (Ethel  Scott,  ’25)  will  accom- 
pany him  to  California. 

Dr.  Howard  P.  Vincent  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  literature  from  Hills- 
dale College  (Mich.)  in  June.  Dr.  Vincent  re- 
ceived the  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  ITniversity  and 
served  as  head  of  the  English  department  of 
Hillsdale  College  from  1935-42.  He  is  an  au- 
thority on  the  novelist,  Herman  Melville,  and 
studied  in  France  under  a Fulhright  Fellowship, 
lecturing  in  several  French  universities.  From 
1953-56  he  headed  the  American  Information 
Service  in  France  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
English  department  at  Illinois  Institute  of 
Techology.  Chicago.  Beginning  in  June,  he 
was  featured  on  a weekly  color  TV  series  on 
"The  Chicago  Novel.”  over  station  WNBQ-TV, 
in  which  he  discussed  novels  written  about  Chi- 
cago. 

1927 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Schoonover  (Elizabeth 
Snydor)  moved  on  Aug.  1 from  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
to  a home  they  built  at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Lockwood  (Gertrude  Maerkle)  is 
chairman  of  the  San  Diego.  Calif.,  committee 
for  the  Powder  Puff  Derby  of  the  Ninety- 
Nines.  Inc.  The  all-woman  transcontinental 
air  race  was  flown  this  year  from  Montgomery 
Field  (Calif.)  to  Charleston.  S.  C.  Gertrude 
and  her  husband  have  had  private  pilot  licenses 
for  the  last  five  years  and  have  made  a number 
of  trips  around  the  country,  visiting  relatives  in 
Ohio,  and  touring  Texas  and  Florida. 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Sherrer  (Grace  Bussing  Sher- 
rer),  who  has  been  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  since  1949,  has  been  promoted 
to  professor  of  English. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Stoke  (husband  of  Persis 
Warren)  bas  been  appointed  president  of  Queens 
College  (N.Y.),  the  third  president  of  the  10.000 
student  municipal  college,  founded  in  1937.  Pre- 
viously he  was  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  New  York  University. 

Mrs.  Verner  Swanson  (Margaret  Sundman) 
writes  from  Elmhurst.  111.:  ‘‘We  are  still  brag- 
ging about  the  arrival  in  Boston.  Mass.,  on  Feb. 
26  of  our  fourth  grandchild  and  first  grandson, 
Arthur  Verner.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R. 
Anderson  (Dorothy  Swanson,  ’52).  He  has 
a doting  sister,  Lisa,  who  was  two  in  July.” 

1928 

Conna  Bell  Shaw.  '59,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carroll  Shaw  (Conna  Bell),  was  married 
in  June  to  Albert  Martin  Gesler,  Jr.  Conna 
Bell’s  three  sisters.  Elizabeth,  '56,  Carolyn,  and 
Lucinda  were  attendants.  Albert  is  in  the 
Army  and  is  now  stationed  overseas;  Conna 
Bell  planned  to  return  to  Oberlin  for  her  senior 
year  and  to  join  him  next  June. 

1929 

Walter  H.  Delaplane  became  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Southern  Method- 
ist University  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  Tilly  1. 
Since  1948,  Walt  has  been  at  Te.xas  A & M, 'first 
as  professor  of  economics,  and  since  195,1  as 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Walt 
and  his  wife  (Florence  TIine,  ’28)  have  two 
sons,  Charles,  18.  and  Walter,  Jr.,  14.  Their 
new  address  — 2849  University  Blyd,,  Dallas  5 
Tex. 

Merrill  Gay  is  with  the  State  Department 
and  continues  to  represent  the  U.S,  at  various 
mternational  conferences.  During  the  spring  he 
completed  the  fourth  trip  to  the  Far  East  in 
the  last  18  months,  most  recently  participat 
ing  m the  SEATO  Council  meeting  in  Manila 
and  serving  as  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at 


Ihc  Columbo  Plan  conference  in  Saigon.  Mrs. 
Gay  (l.>orolhy  Zamiotli,  ’31)  leaches  at  tlic  Sid- 
well  Fricmls  School  in  Washington.  During 
llic  summer  of  1957  slie  visited  9 countries  in 
Europe,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  art  treasures, 
cathedrals  and  magnificent  views  of  the  Alps. 
Their  son,  Gregory,  '56,  and  Marian  Taggert, 
’56,  were  married  on  Jan.  18.  Greg  is  in  the 
U.  S.  Diplomatic  service,  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington at  present.  Tlicir  daughter  Ann  (19) 
attends  Centenary  College  for  Women  in  New 
Jersey  and  daughter  Ellen  (13)  is  at  Sidwell 
Friends  School. 

Marian  Kerr,  director  of  the  Punahou  Music 
School  in  Honolulu,  is  the  1958  choice  for  the 
‘‘person  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  musical 
development  of  Hawaii.”  The  honor  is  awarded 
annually  by  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  national  music 
professional  sorority.  Marian  was  recognized 
for  her  work  of  organizing  and  presenting  two 
annual  festivals  of  contemporary  music  and  art 
at  Punahou. 

With  this  issue  of  “Ten  Thousand  Strong,” 
Dorothy  Smith  is  “retiring”  from  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  section  of  the  Magazine  — in 
the  future,  Ella  Parmenter.  ’15,  will  be  in 
charge  of  it.  Dorothy  continues  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments.  Her  father, 
Rev.  Edward  L.  Smith,  t’14,  has  joined  her  to 
make  his  home  in  Oberlin  and  they  recently 
bought  a house  at  145  Hollywood  Ave.  All 
Oberlinians  welcome  both  at  the  Bureau  and  the 
house ! 

1930 

Dr.  Harold  G.  Cassidy  has  been  promoted  to 
full  professor  at  Yale  University.  Harold  re- 
ceived the  Ph.D.  from  Yale  in  1939,  and  joined 
the  Yale  faculty  as  instructor  in  chemistry  in 
1938. 

Margarita  Ewald  changed  jobs  in  the  spring 
and  is  now  executive  assistant  to  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Florida  Automotive  Whole- 
salers Association,  Inc.,  Orlando,  Fla.  She 
is  enjoying  the  variety  of  work  such  as  she  had 
with  the  Cleveland  World  Trade  Association. 
She  and  her  family  are  enjoying  the  Winter- 
Park- Orlando  area  and  invite  any  Oberlinians 
visiting  there  to  look  them  up  at  925  Freemont 
Ave.,  Winter  Park. 

Dr.  Loren  S.  Hadley,  m.  director  of  New 
Student  Week  at  Kent  State  University  (Ohio), 
has  resigned  to  become  school  psychologist  for 
the  Orlando,  Fla.,  school  system. 

Myron  Schaeffer  is  assistant  professor  of  music 
history  and  theory  at  the  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music,  University  of  Toronto. 

1931 

Arthur  L.  Cotton  has  been  appointed  to  the 
new  position  of  controller  of  Oberlin  College. 
For  the  past  year,  Art  has  been  assistant  to  the 
college  business  manager.  Prior  to  1957  he  was 
for  23  years  a member  of  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  Beechnut  Packing  Co. 

After  serving  as  acting  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  past  year.  Lew  W.  Hannen  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Durham.  N.  C.  Lew  has  been  with  the  Dur- 
ham schools  for  ten  years. 

j\Irs.  Byron  O’Bear  (Elizabeth  Doerschuk) 
is  visiting  assistant  professor  of  German  and 
English  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universitv  for  1958- 
59. 

Corneille  O.  Strother,  m.  has  been  appointed 
vice  president-research  of  Union  Carbide  Nu- 
clear Company,  Division  of  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  He  has  been  with  Union  Carbide  since 
1935. 

George  D.  Wightman  was  one  of  300  teach- 
ers selected  for  summer  fellowships  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Educational  and  Charitable  Fund. 
George  studied  mathematics  at  Rennsselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
six  weeks  summer  term. 

1932 

Dr.  Oliver  J.  Grummitt  lias  been  promoted 
to  head  of  the  chemistry  department  at  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Richard  K.  Portman  has  been  appointed  con- 
troller of  the  Carton  & Container  Division  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corp..  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Dick 
has  been  with  General  Foods  since  1949. 

1933 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lcsscuer  (Mary  Louise 
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Stephan,  k)  is  teaching  kindergarten  in  the 
C rcstline,  O.,  public  schools.  Her  luisband 
owns  a shoe  store.  Tlicy  have  3 children. 
Judy,  a junior,  Jayne.  8th  grade,  and  l^udy,  3rtl 
grade. 

Dr.  Walton  Rankin,  t.  publicity  manager  for 
the  national  office  of  the  I’rc.sbyterian  General 
Assembly  since  1945,  has  been  called  as  pastor 
of  the  Honlhwyn  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Snowden  (Elaine  Hill) 
are  back  in  Washington  after  two  years  in 
Rome.  Italy,  while  Frank  was  cultural  attache 
at  the  American  Embassy.  Fratik  is  now  dean 
of  liberal  arts  at  Howard  University  and  Elaine 
is  teachiiig  art  again  in  the  public  schools. 
Their  daughter  Jane  is  a sophomore  at  George- 
town University  Institute  of  Languages  and 
l^inguistics  and  son  Frank  is  a 7th  grader  at 
St.  Alban’s  School  for  lU)ys. 

1934 

Dean  H.  Kelsey  has  a new  position  ns  assist- 
ant to  the  treasurer  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, C'onn. 

Walter  T.  Kilrain  is  group  credit  sales  man- 
ager for  Sears.  Roebuck  & Co.,  Cleveland. 

Barbara  Klingenhagen  is  a librarian  at  the 
Dewey  Library  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  She  lives  at  604A  Washington 
St..  Wellesley.  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Mills  was  promoted  in  March  to 
supervising  chemist  in  charge  of  tlie  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  Armco  Steel  Corp.  research 
division  in  Middletown.  O.  He  joined  ARMCO 
in  1936.  after  receiving  his  master’s  degree  in 
chemistry  from  Syracuse  University.  In  1939, 
he  moved  from  the  Middletown  Works  to  the 
research  laboratories  as  an  analyst.  He  became 
a senior  analyst  in  1943  and  a senior  chemist  in 
1945.  He  has  been  very  active  in  Boy  Scout 
work  and  is  a member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Testing  Materials. 

Donald  M.  Rosenberger  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector of  the  Maine  Medical  Center  to  become 
director  of  the  United  Hospitals  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  United  Hospitals  is  a consolidation  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Hospital  for  Crip- 
pled Children.  Babies  Hospital,  and  Newark 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  the  hospitals  have  a 
total  of  600  beds.  Don’s  task  will  be  to  com- 
bine the  hospitals  into  a medical  center. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sheard  (Martha  Hop- 
kins) moved  into  their  new  home  in  July.  Their 
new  address  — 7565  Indian  Hill  Rd.,  Cincin- 
nati 43.  O. 

Mrs.  Roger  W.  Shugg  (Helen  Clapesattle) 
received  the  Outstanding  Achievement  Award  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  April.  Helen 
received  the  M.A.  degree  from  the  university, 
and  from  1937  to  1956,  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  serving  as  its 
director  for  a number  of  years.  Author  of  The 
Doctors  Mayo,  she  is  recognized  as  an  effective 
proponent  of  regional  literature.  The  Out- 
standing Achievement  Award  is  given  to  Uni- 
versity alumni  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  fields  of  work. 

After  completing  his  Ph.D.  at  Florida  State 
University  School  of  Music  Thomas  J.  Stone 
took  over  the  headship  of  the  department  of 
Music  at  Western  Kentucky  Stale  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.  During  the  past  two 

years  he  has  travelled  throughout  the  U.S. 
gathering  recorded  and  other  material  for  the 
documentary  radio  series.  Prison  Document, 
which  Florida  Stale  University  produced  with 
funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  “We  did 
the  series  for  the  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Broadcasters.  The  seven  programs  on 
the  state  of  the  adult  male  in  state  peniten- 
tiaries. based  on  the  idea.  “What  are  Prisons 
J'ur?,”  has  recently  been  made  available  to  tlie 
public.” 

1935 

Dr.  John  M.  Hamilton,  professor  of  biology 
at  Park  College,  Parkvillc,  Mo.,  has  a National 
Science  Foimdation  science  faculty  fellow.ship 
for  1958-59.  He  is  spending  this  year  at  the 
University  of  (’alifornia  at  Los  Angeles,  study- 
ing newer  developnietUs  and  techniques  in  the 
field  of  biology.  He  also  plans  to  develop  a 
basis  for  a student  research  project  at  Park. 

Richard  J.  McKee  is  controller  of  a ijhar- 
macentical  manufacturing  company  in  lloston. 
He  writes:  “My  family  consists  of  a wife,  who 
went  to  Bate.s  College  and  Catherine  Gibbs,  a 


son  and  my  mother-in-law  who  has  made  her 
lumie  witli  us  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

I wiHjld  be  most  happy  to  bear  from  anyone  or 
have  a visit  from  anyone  who  is  in  Boston  or 
lA'xington. 

Philip  Shuman  reports:  “Returned  from  16 
tnoiilhs  in  France,  assigned  to  SHAPE  in  Paris, 
to  take  care  of  my  84-  and  88-ycar-old  mother 
and  father.  I was  assigned  as  instructor  at  the 
Army  Information  School,  Fort  Slocum.  N.  V., 
oji  a picturesque  island  off  New  Rochelle.  We 
bought  a house  in  White  Plains  (25  Manor 
Ave.).  just  20  minutes  commuting  distance  from 
the  ferry.  We  greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated 
the  cultural  opportunities  that  only  Paris  can 
offer,  but  are  more  than  glad  to  return  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  Our  next  trip  to  Europe 
will  be  after  1963  (wc  hope)  at  which  time  we 
shall  add  Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark  and  Spain 
to  our  list  as  well  as  return  to  as  many  of  the 
old  favorites  as  possible.”  Phil  and  his  wife. 
Colota.  have  a son,  Philip  Barron,  and  daugh- 
ter. Nclda  Jeanne. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Tucker  is  assistant  professor 
of  radiology  at  Western  Reserve  University 
Medical  School,  where  he  has  responsibility  for 
the  x-ray  work  in  Babies  and  Children's  Ho.s- 
pital.  He  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Radiological  Society  for  1958-59. 

Donald  Wasson  has  been  elected  a Director  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  for  1958-59. 
Don  has  been  assistant  librarian  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations.  New  York  City,  since 
1946.  and  has  been  active  in  the  Special  Li- 
braries Association,  serving  earlier  as  its  treas- 
urer. 

1936 

Gene  W.  Blanpicd  has  moved  to  a new  home 
at  528  W.  Hubbell  St..  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  He 
is  working  for  KOOL-TV  (CBS),  is  married, 
and  has  two  sons,  11  and  8 years. 

Jack  B.  Grove  has  been  named  director  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Choral  Club,  one  of  the 
oldest  men’s  singing  groups  in  New  England. 
Jack  is  head  of  the  music  department  at  Avon 
Old  Farms  School.  Avon.  Conn.,  and  is  also 
minister  of  music  at  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Congregational  in  Farmington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Hamlin  (Frances  Cade, 
’34)  are  on  furlough  during  1958-59  from  their 
mission  work  at  McGilvary  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Chiengmai,  Thailand.  Their  headquar- 
ters for  the  vear  are  47  Claremont  Ave.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

George  B.  Johnson  is  manager  of  the  tax 
department  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
He  joined  the  company  in  1948. 

Richard  Kellenberger.  associate  professor  of 
modern  languages  at  Colby  College  (Me.),  won 
a grant  from  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety for  summer  research.  Pie  spent  August 
and  part  of  September  at  Oxford  University 
working  on  material  dealing  with  the  French 
Revolutionary  Journal,  ‘‘La  Decade  philoso- 
phique.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Snyder  (Katharine 
Stout)  have  moved  to  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.  Jim 
received  his  doctorate  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  in  June.  1957,  and  is 
now  the  president  of  the  new  Daytona  Beach 
Junior  College  which  begins  operations  this  fall. 
The  Snyders  have  two  sons,  18  and  16  years. 

1937 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Joseph  Applewhite  (Rhea 
Dana)  are  !)Oth  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Redlands,  Redlands,  Calif.  Joe  teaches  history, 
Rhea  art.  They  returned  to  Redlands  in  late 
March  after  an  eight  months  around  the-world 
flight  with  study  in  Austria,  England.  Greece, 
ami  India. 

After  the  government  took  over  Adams  Col- 
lege in  Natal,  South  Africa,  a year  ago,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eric  Dahle  (June  Christofersen)  moved  to 
Mt.  Sclinda.  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  Mr. 
Dahle  is  head  of  the  teacher  training  department 
of  the  school.  Mt.  Selinda  is  an  American 
Boartl  institution  for  Africans. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fowler  (Katharine  Kellogg, 
Schauffler  College)  writes  from  Aloha,  Ore., 
that  she  attends  Bethel  Congregational  Church 
in  Beaverton,  which  now  has  as  its  associate 
minister  Rev.  Ronald  Marmadukc,  t’58.  Her 
daughter  Cynthia  is  four,  goes  to  nursery  school 
and  is  “on  the  gf)”  all  the  lime. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Tucker  and  five 


children  have  moved  to  861  W.  Stephenson  St., 
I'reeport,  111. 

1938 

Since  August,  1957,  Finis  Austin,  t,  has  been 
editor  adult  literature  of  the  Sunday  School 
Publishing  Board.  National  Baptist  Convention, 
U.S.A..  with  headquarters  in  Nashville,  Tenn! 

George  W.  Dick  has  been  elected  a vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Mutual  Liability  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  which  he  is  director  of  marketing. 
Prior  to  joining  American  Mutual.  George  was 
with  International  Business  Machines  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  since  1956  director  of 
marketing  for  VISIrccord,  Inc. 

Sumner  Hayward  became  Secretary  of  Chat- 
ham College.  Pittsburgli,  Pa.,  on  August  15. 
“Cliatham  is  the  new  name  for  the  nearly  cen- 
tnry-old  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  I 
will  be  assistant  to  President  Paul  Anderson, 
a former  academic  dean  at  Lawrence  College 
and  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Oberlin  in  1938-39. 
Chatham’s  campus  is  located  on  a hill,  almost 
rural  in  atmosphere  and  not  too  far  from  the 
center  of  the  ’new  Pittsburgh.’  The  500  stu- 
dents come  from  a wide  geographical  area  and 
arc  rather  highly  selected.  The  faculty-student 
ratio  is  about  1 to  8.  They  have  an  extremely 
interesting  general  education  program,  pri- 
marily for  underclassmen,  and  a senior  tutorial 
p-ugram  for  all  students.  After  studying  at 
Oberlin  and  teaching  for  7 years  at  Carlcton. 
Chatham  seems  to  us  to  be  a school  of  similar 
standards  and  aims.” 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Holmes  has  been  promoted 
from  associate  professor  to  professor  of  English 
at  Pomona  College.  Claremont,  Calif.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Pomona  faculty  since  1941,  lie  was 
a Fulbriglit  lecturer  at  the  Charles  Francis 
University  of  Graz  in  Austria  in  1955-56.  He 
is  a co-editor  of  the  anthology  textbook,  “The 
Major  Critics;  The  Development  of  English 
Literary  Criticism,”  published  in  1956.  Charles 
still  keeps  up  his  interest  in  golf  and  is  cur- 
rently coaching  the  Pomona  golf  team. 

Paul  A.  Norton,  formerly  associate  professor 
of  the  history  of  art  and  architecture  at  Penn 
State  University,  is  head  of  the  newly-created 
department  of  art  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Paul,  who  did  his  graduate  work  at 
Princeton,  had  been  at  Penn  State  since  1947. 
During  1950-51  he  held  a faculty  fellowship 
from  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
and  in  1953  was  a Fulbright  scholar  at  Cortauld 
Institute  in  London.  He  has  also  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tectural Historians,  and  will  begin  editorial 
duties  in  January. 

1939 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Hoskins  (Helen 
Snyder,  ’40)  have  moved  to  5454  Arlington  Rd., 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  to  be  nearer  to  Jacksonville 
University,  where  Bill  is  now  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Music. 

“After  10  years  overseas.”  writes  Mrs.  Mar- 
jory Kiburtz  (Marjory  Picker)  “we  are  enjoying 
Florida  and  being  tanned  the  year  round.  I’m 
teaching  4th  grade,  have  two  sons,  11  and  14. 
and  golf  and  swim  between  times.”  The  Ki- 
burtz family  lives  at  1376  Pinebrook  Drive, 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

John  H.  Oesch  joined  the  Mahoning  National 
Bank  of  Youngstown.  O.,  in  March  as  assistant 
trust  officer.  For  the  past  ten  years  John  has 
practiced  law  in  Youngstown.  John  and  his 
wife,  Priscilla  McCormick,  have  two  sons. 
Stephen.  10,  and  James,  7. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wood  (Elizabeth 
Nelbach)  moved  last  December  from  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C..  to  Riverdale.  N.  J.  Bill  is  with 
the  American  Heart  Association.  They  have 
4 boys,  aged  15.  11,  9,  and  7 years.  Betty  has 
kept  up  her  music,  teaching  from  time  to  time 
in  the  public  .schools  and  doing  a great  deal  of 
accompanying. 

1940 

Hanns  K.  Anders,  instructor  in  chemistry  at 
Bowling  Green  Stale  University,  won  a Na- 
tional Scienee  Foumlntion  faculty  fellowship 
for  further  study  iti  chemistry  at  Ohio  State 
llniversily  during  1958-59. 

Raymond  W.  Cummings,  who  joined  Crouse- 
11  ituls  Co.  as  controller  in  1956  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  company.  Ray  lives  at  121 
Rugby  Rd,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Carle  Davis  (Carmian  Forbush)  writes: 
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HEADS  MUNICH  OFFICE.  Paul  R. 
Bunker,  ’18,  is  now  serving  as  Direc- 
tor of  Administration  of  the  Munich 
office  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Liberation.  The  Committee  supports 
the  work  of  Radio  Liberation  and  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
It  broadcasts  around  the  clock  pro- 
grams in  Russian  and  sixteen  other 
languages  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  re- 
ports on  developments  within  the 
USSR  from  studies  made  by  emigre 
scholars  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Paul 
retired  in  1955  as  vice-president  and 
director  of  Dodge  & Seymour,  Ltd.,  a 
foreign  trade  firm  with  which  he  was 
associated  for  25  years.  In  1923-24 
he  was  American  Vice  Consul  in  Cal- 
cutta. India. 

"Carle  wa«;  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Harrison  Construction  Co.,  so  we 
moved  to  the  main  office  in  Pittshurprh.  We 
w'^uld  love  to  have  Oberlin  alumni  drop  in  at 
110  Forest  Drive.  I’m  doing  the  usual  duties 
of  a housewife,  busy  with  a Cub  Scout  Den. 
Sunday  School  class  and  church  activities,  and 
Lee  and  Carle.  Jr..  9 and  11." 

Douglas  Deppe  was  one  of  two  high  school 
science  teachers  from  Dutchess  County  (N.Y.) 
honored  by  the  local  society  of  the  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers  for  “outstanding  contributions 
in  encouraging  student  interest  in  science." 
Since  1945.  Doug  has  taught  science  at  Wap- 
pingers.  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Eastman  was  on  leave  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  during  1957-58.  He  had 
a Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  spent  the  year 
in  research  and  writing,  making  his  headquar- 
ters in  Claremont.  Calif.  This  fall  he  is  back 
in  Ann  Arbor. 

Capt.  Richard  McCoy  has  been  in  the  Auditor 
General  Department  of  the  Air  Force  since  1951 
and  is  at  present  resident  auditor  at  the  Day- 
ton  Air  Force  Base  (Ohio).  Dick  and  his  wife 
have  an  8-year-old  daughter  and  write  that  they 
are  expecting  another  child  in  August  (we 
go  to  press  too  early  for  further  news). 

Fred  C.  Nichols  is  president  of  F.  C.  Nichols. 
Inc.,  distributor  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  hose,  belting, 
footwear,  clothing  and  related  items.  Start- 
ing three  years  ago  as  a truck  driver-salesman 
of  rubber  products,  Fred  now  has  offices  and 
warehouses  in  Niagara  Falls,  Norwood,  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  live  in  Norwood. 

1941 

Fred  B.  Bloomhardt.  head  librarian  of  the 
Concord  (Mass.)  Public  Library  since  1955,  has 
been  appointed  library  director  of  the  South 
Orange  (N.J.)  Public  Library. 

Rev.  Eric  S.  Greenwood  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  (Episcopal) 
in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Starting  with  a 50-member  Sunday  School,  a 


mission  project  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church  in 
1948,  the  church  has  grown  to  some  1100  mem- 
bers with  church  and  educational  building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hauser  (Katherine 
Quinton.  ’43)  have  a daughter.  Wendy  Sue, 
born  on  March  19.  who  weighed  12  lb..  6 oz. 
The  Hausers  live  in  Slingerlands.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Daniel  Taimook  Kim.  t.  formerly  pastor 
of  the  South  Gate  Presbyterian  Church  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  and  president  of  the  Central  Theological 
Seminary  (Korea),  was  appointed  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Council  of  the  YMCA, 
in  the  spring  of  1957. 

Donald  J.  McGrew  was  one  of  eight  re- 
cipients of  Superior  Service  Awards  at  the  U.S. 
State  Department’s  seventh  annual  awards  cere- 
mony in  Washington  in  April.  Dnn  is  with 
the  Trcasirv  Department.  stationM  at  the 
American  Embassv  in  Paris  for  the  past  ten 
vears.  Prior  to  the  Paris  assignment,  he  was 
in  Tunisia.  Algeria.  Indo-China  and  Switzer- 
land. 

George  T.  Walker  has  won  a Tohn  Hay 
Whitnev  Fellowship  for  1958-59.  During  the 
past  year  he  studied  in  France  under  a Ful- 
iiright  Fellowship  and  he  will  stay  there,  study- 
ing composition  under  Nadia  Boulanger. 

Harrison  “Pete”  Williams,  Jr.,  is  Democratic 
nominee  for  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

1P42 

Ann  D.  Bowen  continues  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Lake  Forest  College  (111.). 
She  is  also  working  toward  her  doctorate  in 
musical  performance  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Burks  (Alice  Rowe)  writes: 
“I  received  my  M.S.  degree  in  August.  1957. 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  I am  now 
teaching  remedial  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the 
Children’s  Psychiatric  Hospital  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  find  the  work  stimulat- 
ing and  rewarding.  My  husband  is  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  His 
sideline  is  the  logical  design  of  computing  ma- 
chines. We  have  two  children,  Ned,  10,  and 
Nancy.  6." 

Rev.  Harold  W.  Diehl,  t.  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Wesley  Methodist  Church  in  Tshpeming, 
Mich.,  went  to  Anchorage.  Alaska,  in  June  to 
be  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church. 

Rev.  George  H.  Easter,  formerly  rector  of 
St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
has  resigned  to  become  curate  of  the  University 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Oxford. 
England.  He  will  also  study  theology  and 
philosophy  for  his  doctorate  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Glaser  have  a daughter 
Bonnie  Sue.  born  April  23. 

Herbert  E.  Hansen  writes:  “I’ve  completed 
154  years  in  Teheran,  Tran,  as  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  managing  director  of  the  Iranian  Oil 
Consortium,  and  a more  cosmopolitan  and  in- 
teresting experience  would  be  hard  to  find.  Have 
toured  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  plan  to  see  India  and  Europe  before  re- 
turning on  home  leave  this  September.  Saw 
Ellen  MacDaniels  Spears  in  Dliahian.  Arabia 
and  Dean  Dollivcr’s  brother  in  Teheran.  Our 
son.  David,  was  born  in  Teheran  last  Novem- 
ber." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  N.  Hess  (Winifred 
"Westher”  Lowdermilk.  ’49)  have  bought  a 
home  with  a view  of  San  Francisco  Bay  at  547 
Spruce  St..  Berkeley.  Calif.  After  working  as 
secretary  of  the  geography  department  of  the 
University  of  California  for  6 years.  Westher 
is  enjoying  her  life  as  fulltime  housewife  and 
mother  of  Walter  (born  March  13.  1957).  After 
working  2 years  at  Livermo-e,  Bill  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Radiation  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Richard  Marvin,  science  instructor  at  Yakima 
Valley  Junior  College,  held  a National  Science 
Foundation  Fellowship  for  summer  studv  of 
biology  at  Oregon  State  College.  Dick'  has 
been  at  Yakima  Valley  JC  for  the  past  ten 
years,  teaching  botany,  zoology  and  human 
physiology. 

Howard  W.  Nicholron  is  associate  professor 
of  economics  at  Clark  Universitv.  Worcester 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Tony  Onisko  (Dorothy  Mcrschrod)  of 
Eric.  Pa.  writes  of  minor  surgery  on  her  vocal 
cords  during  the  spring  and  of  .some  254  weeks 
of  silence  imposed  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  spring 
music  season.  "But.  lessons  and  rehearsals  con- 


tinued. thanks  to  a combination  of  gestures,  the 
typewriter,  and  most  of  all,  tlie  willing  coopera- 
tion of  my  choirs  and  students.  (There  were 
as  many  as  37  at  one  of  the  combined  Youth 
choir  rehearsals  - - never  knew  they  could  be 
such  angels!).  . . . Happy  I am  to  say  that 
once  more  f can  communicate  in  the  normal 
fashion.  ..." 

Jack  Purves.  formerly  director  of  information 
services  for  the  Mennonitc  Central  Committee, 
is  now  an  admissions  coun.sclor  for  Bluffton 
College,  Bluffton.  O. 

David  L.  Schmitkons  has  a National  Science 
Foundation  grant  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  this  year.  He  teaches  science  at 
Clearview  High  School  in  Lorain  County  and 
was  chosen  for  the  special  awards  for  secondary 
science  teachers. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Seely  (Elizabeth 
Cameron,  ’47).  are  living  at  51  Butterfield  Terr.. 
Amherst.  Mass.  A1  is  in  his  fourth  year  as 
chaplain  to  Protestant  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren. David.  3.  Anne.  2.  and  Margaret  Lynn, 
horn  May  12. 

Robert  C.  Wade  has  been  appointed  manager, 
technical  marketing,  for  Metal  Ilybrides  Inc., 
of  Beverly,  Mass. 

1943 

Rev,  Charles  H.  Bright,  t,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Ministerial 
Association.  Charles  is  pastor  of  Ridgewood 
Methodist  Church.  Parma,  O. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Eaton  (Jean  Warner) 
of  Hamburg,  N.  Y..  flew  to  California  last 
spring  for  3 weeks  vacation  visit  with  Jean’s 
family.  They  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Regli  (Constance  Warner,  ’39)  and  son  Peter, 
2,  in  Cupertino  and  Mr..  ’50.  and  Mrs.  Bradford 
Warner  (Mary  Beth  Yeend,  ’47)  and  3 girls 
(Katherine.  5.  Barbara.  3,  and  Suzan.  1)  in 
Menlo  Park.  Then  they  flew  down  to  Los 
Angeles  to  visit  Jean’s  mother.  Mrs.  Maude 
B.  Warner,  who  is  resident  manager  of  a fresh- 
man girls’  dormitory.  Elizabeth  Von  Klein  Smid 
Hall,  at  use.  The  David  Eatons  have  six 
children  (Margaret  13,  Elizabeth.  11.  David  10, 
Nancy  8,  Constance  5,  and  Anne  3)  and  play 
an  active  part  in  the  community  of  Hamburg, 
N.  Y.  Dave  is  vice  president  of  the  Eaton  Of- 
fice Supply  Co.  in  Buffalo  and  is  a past-presi- 
dent of  the  Oberlin  Club  of  western  New  York. 

Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Freed  (Ann  Wetzel)  writes 
from  Gettysburg.  Pa.  : "Within  the  past  year 
we  have  built  and  moved  into  a new  home  which 
is  located  across  the  street  from  the  golf  course 
where  President  Eisenhower  plays  when  in 
Gettysburg.  I am  busy  keeping  up  with  the 
interests  and  demands  of  two  girls  — one  in 
first  grade  and  the  other  in  sixth.  I've  done 
some  substitute  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
and  have  a few  piano  pupils.  My  husband,  a 
member  of  the  Gettysburg  College  faculty,  is 
writing  his  thesis  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Harvard  University." 

Joel  B.  Hayden,  Jr.,  received  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  University  in  March,  1958. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hoddinott  announce 
the  birth  of  a second  son,  Mark  Richard,  on 
April  20.  Their  older  son.  Thomas  Edwin,  is 
now  254,  Gordon  is  supervisor  in  the  lamin- 
ated and  Extruded  Products  Division  of  the 
Dobeckmun  Company  in  Cleveland  and  works 
closely  with  John  Owens.  ’52.  and  Dick  Coch- 
ran, ’50. 

Melvcrn  C.  Hoff,  group  leader  in  the  Whit- 
ing Research  Laboratories  of  the  Standard  Oil 
('o.  (Indiana),  spoke  in  April  before  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  He  spoke  on  the  reaction  between 
xylene  and  ethylbenzene,  high-octane  organic 
clicmicals  derived  from  petroleum. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Macon  Hough  (Marianne 
Helmkc)  moved  into  a new  home  at  3655  An- 
derson Parkway.  Toledo.  O.,  early  this  year. 
With  the  birth  of  their  first  child.  Daniel,  in 
June,  1957.  Marianne  "slopped  being  a prac- 
ticing children’s  librarian." 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Huntley  (Carolyn 
Harrison)  have  been  in  New  Smyrna  Beach. 
Fla.,  for  almost  3 years,  and  find  the  climate 
a welcome  change  from  Wisconsin.  Carolyn 
is  a synodical  delegate  to  the  national  triennial 
convention  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
Women  held  in  Toronto  in  September,  and 
Joe  is  a delegate  to  the  national  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
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America  in  Dayton,  O.,  in  October.  Susan,  9, 
will  miss  about  a month  of  school,  but  the 
schoolbooks  will  accompany  her  on  the  trip ! A 
year  ago  Carolyn’s  spinner  game,  “Going  to 
Sunday  School.’’  was  published,  in  addition  to 
“Going  to  Bethlehem’’  and  “Journey  with 
Jesus”  which  are  available  in  religious  publica- 
tion houses.  Joe  is  minister  of  the  Trinity 

Lutheran  riuirch  in  New  Smyrna  Beach  and 
was  recently  elected  secretary  of  the  Florida 
Synod  of  the  ULCA. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Z.  Korsak  (Margaret  Thomp- 
son) of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  report  that  their  daugh- 
ter, Irene  Mary,  was  born  on  Oct.  26,  1957, 
to  the  delight  of  her  older  brothers. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Maiman  (Ann  LaRose)  writes  that 
they  have  bccji  back  in  the  Chicago  area  for 
over  a year  now.  They  are  living  in  Lake 
Bluff,  111.,  “liome”  for  both  Ann  and  her  hus- 
I.)antl.  Elmer  is  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the 
side  is  attending  Northwestern  University  night 
school  working  for  his  M.A.  degree.  Ann  keeps 
busy  with  their  five  children  Richard,  11.  Mike. 
9.  Dennis,  7,  Kathy.  4.  and  Kevin.  1.  and  all 
the  activities  they  involve.  She  is  also  president 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Officers’  Wives  Club  for 
1958-59. 

Paul  E.  Nelson,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted  to 
professor  of  economics  at  Denison  University, 
lie  is  chairman  of  the  general  education  course 
in  social  science.  Paul  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
Warne.  ’44.  and  7-year-old  son,  Philip,  live  at 
7 Sheppard  Place,  Granville,  O. 

Dr,  John  T.  Paugh  is  practicing  internal 
medicine  with  the  Gallatin  Medical  Group  in 
Downey.  Calif. 

Ridgway  Shinn,  Jr.,  received  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  history  from  Columbia  University  in 
April.  Ilis  dissertation  was  a study  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations:  The  Right 
of  Secession  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  This  fall,  Ridgway  became  associate 
profesor  of  history  at  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Education.  Providence.  R.  I.,  where  William 
Gaige.  ’52,  is  President. 

Peter  O.  Steiner  is  an  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Thomas  (Myra  M.  Thomas) 
spent  the  Spring  semester  completing  her  Mas- 
ter of  Music  degree  at  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford. Ohio.  She  was  on  leave  from  her  position 
in  the  Music  Department  of  Livingstone  Col- 
lege, Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 


1944 

Margaret  Jean  Fulton  and  George  Randolph 
Sailer  were  married  on  June  21  in  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  Mar- 
garet is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation for  Pennsylvania;  George,  a graduate  of 
Antioch  College,  is  a program  analyst  in  Gov- 
ernor Leader’s  Office  of  Administration.  They 
are  living  in  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hawthorne  (Marjorie  Horner) 
writes  that  they  have  moved  to  suburban  Minne- 
apolis — 2222  Oakland  Rd..  Wayzata,  Minn. 
— where  they  have  acres  with  barn  and 

various  pets.  Their  three  children  — 11,  9.  and 
8 — are  delighted.  Marjie  is  organist  at  Mt. 
Olivet  Lutheran  Church  in  Minneapolis,  and 
plays  4 services  each  Sunday.  She  has  also 
been  secretary  of  the  Edina  I_K;ague  of  Women 
V’olers,  Girl  Scout  Day  Camp  director,  and 
other  community  activities. 

Dr.  Gail  Li  served  as  a Major  in  the  Army, 
stationed  in  Japan.  Since  his  release  a year  ago. 
he  has  re.sumcd  private  practice  in  Honolulu. 

Stuart  L.  Main  has  been  elected  Trust  Officer 
of  the  Lafayette  National  Bank,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Peter  Mennin  has  been  named  Director  of 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music.  Pete  left 
Oberlin  in  194.1  for  Artny  Air  Force  service  and 
later  completed  his  training  at  Eastman  School 
of  Music.  .Since  1947  he  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  comi)osition  department  of  the  Juilliard 
.School  of  Music.  Pete  has  been  recipient  of 
many  awards,  among  them  tlie  1946  award 
from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  ],el- 
lor.s,  two  fiiiggeiiheim  h'oundation  awards,  ainl 
tlic  iVaumberg  Foutulation  American  Music  Re- 
cording Awanl,  grante<l  in  1952  for  his  Third 
Symphony.  Ills  compositions  include  six  sym- 
plu)nies.  a number  of  works  for  orchestra,  for 
choral  works  for  mixed  voices;  his  Piano  Con- 
certo received  its  work!  premiere  l)y  George 
Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  last  April 


College  Choir  Recordings 

Long  play,  33V2,  Hi-Fi  recordings 
of  the  justly  famous  Oberlin  College 
Choir,  directed  by  Robert  Fountain, 
are  now  available  to  alumni  in  a spe- 
cial offer  that  will  add  dollars  to  local 
Alumni  Clubs.  Records  on  sale  are: 

1.  Vol.  6.  A selection  of  sacred 
and  secular  choral  works  of 
the  past  five  centuries. 

2.  Vol.  7.  Christmas  recordings. 

3.  Vol.  8.  Selections  from  the 
1958  spring  tour  program. 

Cost  is  $4.25  (includes  mailing 
fee)  per  record.  Send  check  to  Ober- 
lin College  Choir,  Warner  Hall, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  One  dollar  for  each 
record  sold  will  be  credited  to  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Club  in  your  area, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  to  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Fund. 


(the  work  was  commissioned  for  the  40th  An- 
niversary of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Peterson  (Charlene 
Peterson.  ’48)  returned  to  Oberlin  this  fall.  Hal 
is  Supervisor  of  Vocal  Music  for  the  Oberlin 
Public  Schools,  which  includes  the  vocal  critic 
tcaclnng  for  the  Music  Education  Department. 

Jean  Protheroe  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Hope  College,  Holland, 
Mich.  For  the  pa.st  two  years,  Jean  was  a 
graduate  student  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. 

William  S.  Rogers  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  physics  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
June. 

The  John  Yocoms  have  moved  into  a new 
California  contemporary  house  in  San  Rafael, 
Calif.,  “quite  a change  from  the  2-story  Colonial 
in  Columbus,  O.”  Although  they’ve  been  in 
California  for  a year,  they  still  feel  like  tourists 
and  are  expecting  to  spend  months  taking  in 
just  local  sights.  John’s  brother  Willis,  ’40 
and  wife  (Alice  Coodier,  ’41)  live  about  60 
miles  to  the  south  in  Los  Altos.  Oberlinians 
welcomed  at  579  Cedarberry  Lane,  San  Rafael, 
Calif. 

1945 

Rev.  Gladstone  L.  Brown,  t,  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Drew  University  in  June. 
His  dissertation  was  a critical  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx,  the  founder 
of  modern  Communism.  Gladstone  is  pastor  of 
tlie  Trinity  Methodist  Church  in  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

V-12 

Willard  Andrew,  Jr.,  ('45-’46),  has  been  in 
Mansfield.  O..  since  1950.  He  is  auditor  in 
tlie  appliance  division  of  Westinghouse  Corp. 
there. 

1946 

Mr.  (V-12)  and  Mrs.  Arlie  De  Jarnatt  (Don- 
na Stoffcl)  announce  the  birth  of  Lisa  Jeanne  on 
June  18.  She  joins  two  brothers  and  two  sis- 
ters. The  Do  Jarnatts  have  moved  to  a larger 
house  at  1215  23rd  St.,  Longview,  Wash.,  “to 
better  accommodate  the  crowd.”  Arlie  will  be 
teaching  history  and  civics  in  the  high  school  as 
well  as  efjuching  wrestling  this  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Duff  write  that  their 
fifth  child,  and  first  daughter,  Marion  Joan, 
was  born  last  October.  In  November  they 
nnived  into  a new  borne  in  Cuyahoga  Falls.  O. 
(2802  Cedar  Hill  Ud.)  Wayne  is  attorney  for 
Mfjlor  Cargo.  Inc.,  in  Akron. 

Marjorie  Garrett  ami  William  R.  Townc.  II. 
were  marrie«I  on  April  26  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Wilniot  Durgin  (Beth  Roberts)  writes: 
“h’nr  the  Ila^l  6 nurnlhs.  Wilniot,  the  four  boys 
and  I have  luen  living  at  llie  .Society  of  Brotliers 
Maced'mia  Cfimmunity,  Clarkesvillc,  Ga.  For 
more  than  3 years  now  wc  have  been  living 
with  the  Society  of  Brothers,  a group  having  a 


number  of  communities  throughout  the  world, 
all  based  on  seeking  to  live  as  taught  by  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  There  are  now  three 
communities  in  the  U.S.  — altogether  having 
about  420  people.  There  are  several  Oberlin- 
ians among  us — Wendell,  ’38  and  Pepper 
(Mary  Taylor)  Ilinkey,  ’40  and  Cynthia  Whit- 
man, *58.” 

Kermit  B.  Kelly  is  working  for  Gulf  Euro- 
pean in  Paris,  France. 

^^r.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Osgood  (Dorothy 
Anne  Higinbotham)  report  the  birth  of  their 
first  child.  Andrea  Kent,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  May  27. 

1947 

Mrs.  Alban  R.  Albert  (Gertrude  “Sue”  Phil- 
lips) reports  from  10  Colona  St.,  Wyckoff, 
N.  J.  “We  finally  bought  a house  and  have 
settled  down.  A1  is  art  teacher  at  Ramapo 
Regional  H.  S.,  Franklin  Lakes,  and  active  in 
the  Ridgewood  Art  Association.  At  their  re- 
cent sidewalk  show,  he  was  one  of  those  giving 
oil  painting  demonstrations  on  the  village  square. 
I teach  with  Merle  Huber  Nelson  and  Richard 
Martin,  ’55,  in  the  Ramsey  Public  Schools.  Son 
Kenny,  almost  4.  shares  me  with  the  Ridge- 
wood Camera  Club,  church  activities,  and  the 
PTA  too.  while  he  tries  his  ‘artistic  inclina- 
tions’ on  his  bedroom  wall  paper.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Allan  (Phyllis  Whit- 
ney) are  building  their  “permanent”  home  In 
Elyria  and  hoped  to  move  in  during  the  summer. 
They  have  3 children,  Andy,  Jr.,  5,  Taffy,  3, 
and  Jon  Whitney  born  Jan.  2. 

Lavinia  J.  Branen  is  living  and  working  in 
Lakewood,  O.  Oberlinians  welcome  at  1419 
Grace  Ave.,  Apt.  7. 

Mary  Jane  Corry  was  a guest  artist  with  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
April,  playing  a Mozart  concerto.  Mary  Jane 
is  on  the  piano  faculty  of  Whitman  College. 

Russell  DeValois  is  doing  vision  research  at 
the  Kresge  Medical  Research  Center  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Working  on  a U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  grant,  he  uses  a species  of  South 
American  monkey  that  is  partially  color  blind  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  what  causes  color 
blindness  in  humans.  Russ  was  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  give  a paper  at  an  interna- 
tional symposium  in  Paris.  Russ  and  his  wife, 
Ricky,  and  their  sons.  Geoffrey,  5,  and  Gregory, 
1,  live  at  811  Rose  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 

William  F.  Girouard  is  on  the  engineering  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  on  the  side  is  a consulting  engineer. 

Elizabeth  Pappas  writes:  “I  had  a delightful 
year  at  home  in  Ahoskie,  N.  C.  In  February 
I visited  Dorothy  Schoonmaker  and  her  mother 
at  their  home  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  In  the  spring 
I took  a wonderful  trip  into  the  ‘Deep  South’ 
including  X'irginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, ilississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida.  This 
fall  I shall  be  teaching  piano  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege. Columbia.  S.  C..  and  shall  be  living  and 
working  with  Shirley  Lampton,  m ’51.” 

Gertrude  Scharr  (Gertrude  Szaroleta)  has 
been  managing  her  mother’s  shop  (infants  and 
children’s  apparel)  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  for 
the  past  year.  However,  she  continued  music 
activities.  During  the  year  she  presented  several 
programs  for  local  women’s  clubs  and  for  the 
Long  Beach  Alumnae  chapter  of  Mu  Phi  Epsi- 
lon. She  was  a member  of  the  viola  section  of 
the  Long  Beach  Symphony;  accompanist  for 
the  Beverly  Hills  Concerts  for  Youth  programs; 
staff  coach-accompanist  in  the  Santa  Ana  voice 
studios  of  G.  Willard  Bassett,  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Conservatory ; and  assisting  artist 
to  Henri  Tcmianka,  first  violinist  of  the  Paga- 
nine  String  Quartet,  in  a series  of  lecture  re- 
citals in  Los  Angeles. 

1948 

'riie  seventh  move  in  seven  years  of  marriage 
is  reported  hv  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  Albaugh 
(Carolyn  Darling.  'S\).  They  now  have  a 
home  of  their  own  (10  rooms,  with  spacious 
grounds)  at  42  Nelson  St..  Cazenovia,  N.  i. 
lud  is  prncl  icing  psychiatry  in  Syracuse,  whcie 
lie  is  affilated  with  the  State  Medical  College, 
('arolvn  has  given  up  her  church  music  position 
an<l  is  concentrating  again  on  piano  and  some 
professional  accompanying.  “Nancy.  3ki,  1 a- 
tricia.  2]^.  the  new  (75  years  old)  home,  a 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  another  child  ex- 
pected in  early  fall.  . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brunner  (Olga  Bloe- 
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chcr,  *4.'^)  moved  to  3316  Clarendon  Ro«id, 
Cleveland  Heights,  O.,  in  July,  1957.  With 
3 growing  boys  (Larry  5,  Doug,  3,  and  Ted, 
I'/j)  they  needed  more  room.  Bob  is  a research 
economist  at  the  Federal  Keserve  Bank  of 
Cleveland.  Besides  being  housewife,  Olga  is 
first  flutist  in  the  Cleveland  Philharmonic  Or* 
chestra. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Davis  (Nancy  Chapin)  writes: 
‘Tn  July,  1957,  we  moved  into  our  new  home 
— built  on  the  acres  of  wooded  land  we 
bought  seven  years  ago.  Cathy,  8,  and  Jimmy, 
6,  are  building  too  — a tree  house.  Barbara, 
4.  is  chief  nail  holder.*'  Their  new  address  — 
182  Vernon  St.,  West,  Manchester,  Conn. 

James  K.  Gottshall  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  June  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Jim 
is  instructor  in  English  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity, Kent,  O. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hand  (Jean  Bishop)  writes 
that  the  Army  has  planned  their  career  for  the 
next  seven  years.  After  8 months  at  the  Ad- 
vanced Infantry  Course  at  Fort  Penning,  Ga., 
Bob  has  been  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Area  Spe- 
cialist Training  Program  in  Persia.  This  in- 
volves one  year  at  Princeton  University,  study- 
ing the  culture  and  language  of  Iran,  one  year 
at  the  Army  Language  ^hool  in  Monterey, 
Calif.,  two  years  in  Iran,  and  three  years  in  the 
States,  probably  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hatton  (Virginia  “Betty” 
Badger)  writes  that  after  leaving  Oberlin  in 
1946,  she  worked  as  a recorder  at  the  University 
College  of  Northwestern  University  until  1952, 
as  well  as  completing  a Ph.B.  degree  in  1950. 
She  married  Robert  Hatton.  West  Point,  '52, 
on  June  14.  1952  and  has  been  travelling  ever 
since  — to  date  has  lived  in  13  different  homes. 
They  have  two  children.  Bob,  Jr.  Aj/z,  and  Ned, 
0 years.  They  recently  returned  from  Japan 
and  are  stationed  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  where  they 
expect  to  stay  for  the  ne.xt  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fern  Hitchcock  (Julia  Taylor) 
announce  the  birth  of  their  fourth  daughter, 
Sharon  Elizabeth,  on  May  28  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Knauer  (Edith  Cripe)  is  or- 
ganist at  the  Garden  Villas  Methodist  Church  in 
Houston,  Texas,  and  is  also  teaching  privately. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Leonard  (Lucile  Hick- 
man, *46)  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  announce  the 
birth  of  their  first  son,  Robert  Donham,  on 
May  29.  Their  girls  are  delighted  with  the 
baby  brother. 

Mrs.  Irwin  Lepow  (Martha  Lipson)  is  prac- 
ticing pediatrics  at  City  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
and  was  recently  appointed  senior  instructor  in 
pediatrics  at  Western  Reserve  University  Medi- 
cal School. 

Mary  Jane  Li  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Robert  B.  Lloyd  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  Latin  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment at  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College, 
Lynchburg,  Va.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
had  been  teaching  at  Cornell  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Lonsdorf  (Lois  John- 
son, *49)  are  now  living  at  1502  Parkway  Dr., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Lons  is  general  mer- 
chandising and  sales  maryiger  of  the  Kaufman 
Company,  department  storW 

Dr.  Roger  Nichols  (gr.  st.,  *48-*49),  has  com- 
pleted his  first  two  years  with  the  Arabian 
American  Oil  Co.  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia. 
^I^s.  Nichols,  (Elinor  Potee)  and  the  children 
visited  her  parents  in  India  on  their  way  to 
join  him  last  fall,  and  are  now  well  settled  in 
Dhahran,  "which  with  3,000  Americans,  is  like 
a small  modern  town  in  Florida  or  California, 
with  shaded  streets,  grassy  lawns  behind  high 
hedges,  and  about  ten  styles  of  ranch-type 
house*  of  varying  sizes.  . . . Roger  works  half 
time  for  Aramco,  as  director  of  the  medical  la- 
boratories in  Dhahran.  managing  45  technicians. 
His  other  duties  involve  directing  the  Harvard 
Public  Health  School  Trachoma  Research  Proj- 
ect. rhis,fis  particularly  interesting  and  lakes 
him  out  into  the  desert  looking  for  trachoma 
specimens  about  three  times  a week.  . . . In 
August,  Roger  is  due  his  long  vacation.  . , , we 
children  alone  to  Bombay  and 
the  care  of  my  parents  for  two  months,  while 
^ small  German  car  in  Munich  and 
after  a month  of  touring  Europe  and  visiting 
mends  in  England,  we’ll  arrive  in  the  States 
for  a jnonth  of  visiting  our  scattered  families 
and  as,  n^any  friends  as  possible.  . . 

Mr.  find  Mrs.  G.  S.  Springsten  (Rosalind 


Sawyer)  have  bought  a house  at  5115  Baltimore 
Avc.,  Westgate,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Eric  Tachau  (Mary  Kay  Bonstcel 
Tachau)  received  the  M.A.  in  history  from 
the  University  of  Louisville  (Ky.)  in  June. 
Mary  Kay  has  been  taking  one  course  a semester 
since  1952,  as  an  “outsi<le  interest”  and  did 
her  thesis  on  the  history  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  Eric,  ’45,  and  Mary  Kay 
have  three  children  — Katherine,  7,  Susan,  4, 
and  David, 

Eugene  S.  Uyeki  has  been  promoted  to  assist- 
ant professor  of  sociology  at  Case  Institute  of 
Technology. 

1949 

The  summer  number  of  the  Georgia  Review 
included  an  article  "Plato  in  Dixie”  by  Frank 
Baldanza.  Jr.  Frank  taught  English  at  Georgia 
Tech  and  Louisiana  State  University  and  is  now 
teaching  at  Bowling  Green  State  University 
(Ohio). 

Betty  Bang  is  on  leave  this  year  from  her 
flute  leaching  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
She  has  a Woolley  Grant  for  study  in  Paris, 
France. 

Edward  I.  Bosworth  was  promoted  on  July 
1 to  Branch  Manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of 
Columbian  Carbon  Company.  Ed  and  Jean 
and  the  children  moved  to:  930  Woodlea,  Birm- 
ingham, Michigan,  in  late  April.  Ed  had  been 
in  the  Akron  office  of  Columbian  Carbon  Com- 
pany since  1952. 

Dr.  Ruth  Catton  has  been  appointed  a career 
medical  missionary  by  the  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches  and  will  serve  at  the  Madura 
Mission  in  South  India.  She  plans  to  sail  for 
India  in  the  fall.  After  graduating  from  Ober- 
lin, Ruth  studied  physical  therapy  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  for  two  years  before  beginning  medical 
study  at  Northwestern  University.  She  received 
her  M.D.  in  1955,  interned  in  Burlington.  Vt., 
and  was  resident  physician  at  Children’s  Or- 
thopedic and  King  County  Hospitals  in  Seattle. 

Paul  F.  Chalfant  was  one  of  12  newspaper 
and  radio  men  who  traveled  through  six  Iron 
Curtain  countries  in  January.  For  the  past 
four  years,  Paul  has  been  publisher  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald. 

Rev.  Revere  Cook,  t,  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  God  in  Bastrope,  La.,  in 
March.  Previously  he  has  served  churches  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Gypsum,  O.,  Ashland,  O.,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  Camden,  S.  C.,  and  Elizabethton, 
Tenn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  have  four  children 
— Jimmie,  12,  Jeannie,  9,  Larry,  4,  and  Kathy, 

1 years. 

Bertie  DeGraw  and  Henry  K.  Miller  were 
married  Feb.  15  and  are  living  at  20  N.  Stan- 
worth  Dr.,  Princeton.  N.  J.  “Bing”  is  in  the 
English  department  at  Princeton  University. 

Paul  R.  Evans,  graduate  student  in  fine  arts 
at  Princeton  University,  has  been  awarded  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  for  study  during  1958-59 
in  Europe. 

Lloyd  Farrar  is  teaching  history  at  River- 
dale  Country  School,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Ferguson  (Janet 
Toohy)  announce  the  birth  of  Mark  Edward 
on  June  6.  , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Foster  (Sally  Daniels. 
*52)  moved  to  Minneapolis  during  the  summer.'  ■ 
Dick  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of- 
English  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Galloway  (Virginia 
Sawhill.  ’50)  of  Denver,  Colorado,  have  a son. 
Robert  Loren,  Jr.,  born  last  December  22. 
^'oung  Bobby  has  two  sisters.  Joyce,. '6,  and 
Ann,  3.  Bob  is  in  the  Credit  Department  of  the 
Colorado  National  Bank. 

Martin  A.  Hamburger  has  opened  an  office 
for  the  general  practice  of  law  at  702  Frick 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

^ Conrad  A.  Hilbcrry.  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  DePauw  University,  has  won  a Eu- 
gene I.  Saxton  Memorial  fellowship  for  creative 
writing,  offered  by  Harper  & Brothers.  New 
\ ork  publishers.  In  .selecting  recipients  for 
Saxton  fellow.ships,  preference  is  given  to  au- 
thors who  have  not  had  books  published  and 
who  lack  established  publishing  connections. 
Conrad  plans  to  use  the  grant  for  completion  of 
a poetry  volume  during  the  second  semester  of 
1958-59. 

Al.ee  R.  Kohn  and  Sam  Weissman  were  mar- 
ried at  her  home  in  New  York  on  May  16.  Mrs. 


Helmut  Wicseman  (Barbara  Wightman)  and 
Mrs.  Norman  Talner  (Trudy  lycvi  Talncr,  *51) 
were  (he  Obcrlinians  present.  Sam  teaches  com- 
mercial art  at  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts  in 
New  York  City,  and  Alice  is  an  educational 
counselor  for  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  They  are  living  in  New  Jersey  but 
as  yet  we  do  not  have  their  address  for  this 
fall. 

Allan  G.  Millikan  joined  Plastman  Kodak 
Company  in  1951  working  in  the  Color  Tech- 
nology Division  until  1957.  He  is  now  in  the 
Emulsion  Research  Division,  engaged  in  work 
on  color  photographic  systems. 

David  S.  Orem  writes:  “Helen  and  I were 
married  in  September,  1957.  The  wedding  party 
included  John  Yeomans  and  A1  Hill.  We  honey- 
mooned in  Bermuda  and  moved  to  5251  43rd  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  October.  I am 
now  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  redevel- 
opment of  Webb  and  Knapp  National  Corp., 
and  am  doing  part-time  work  for  my  doctorate 
at  American  University  (where  I received  the 
M.B.A.  in  1957).  Helen  is  a commercial  illus- 
trator with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md.  We  hope  to  be  on  campus  for 
the  *59  reunion.’* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Parrott  (Anne  Elder) 
have  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Rachel,  born  June 
10,  in  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  Pickens  (Willa  Anderson)  writes: 
“Our  new  home  at  16435  Valley  Trail,  Misha- 
waka. Ind.,  that  Jim  and  I designed  will  be 
ready  June  1.  It  is  very  exciting  to  see  a dream 
become  a reality.  Our  growing  family  of  three 
pre-schoolers,  Cindy.  Jon,  and  Jimmie  are 
thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  a large  farm  with  real 
cows  across  the  street.  In  addition  to  Jim*s  work 
as  representative  for  Indiana  Typesetting,  he  is 
busily  keeping  up  with  a flourishing  commercial 
art  business  and  the  Famous  Artists  Art 
Course.  We  are  on  the  lookout  for  Oberlin 
friends  and  the  latch  string  is  always  out.” 

Harold  Rockey  left  his  general  medical  prac- 
tice in  Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  to  begin  a surgical 
residency  at  Stanford  University  Hospital  in 
January,  1958. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Schulte  recently  resigned 
as  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  to  become  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Allentown,  N.  J.,  on 
September  1.  Ed  is  married  to  Jean  Tollison, 
’46;  they  have  two  children,  Stephen,  4,  and 
Diane,  1. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sherrill  (Virginia 
Stark)  and  their  two  sons  have  moved  from 
Massachusetts  to  California.  Dick  is  an  assist- 
ant pastor  in  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Claremont,  Calif. 

After  completing  his  Ph.D.  in  biophysics  at 
the  University  of  California  in  June.  1955, 
Richard  S.  Thomas  had  a post-doctoral  fellow- 
ship at  the  Carlsberg  Laboratorium  in  Copen- 
hagen. Denmark.  He  returned  to  the  U.S.  last 
December  and  since  January  has  been  a research 
biophysicist  in  the  Virus  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Rev.  Eugene  Thompson,  t.  became  vicar  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  in  Mul- 
berry, Fla.,  last  January. 

C.  Robert  Wright  passed  the  Ohio  State  bar 
exam  last  spring.  He  studied  law  at  night 
school  at  Youngstown  University  while  em- 
ployed as  an  operating  practice  engineer  in  the 
transportation  department  of  the  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.  Bob  and  his  wife  (Lea  Barr.  ’45)  and 
children.  Dean.  Robin,  and  Holly,  live  at  58 
Renwick  Drive.  Youngstown,  O. 

Tien  Wei  Yang  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
hnlany  from  the  University  of  Arizona  in  June. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  Barr  Younkcr  (Sarah  Graham) 
arc  back  in  the  States  after  3 years  in  Germany, 
(luring  which  they  enjoyed  traveling  through 
.several  countries  in  western  Europe.  Their 
new  a.ssignment  is  to  Seymour  Johnson  Air 
Force  Base.  North  Carolina.  Thev  have  3 
daughters,  Ellen.  6.  Carol.  4.  and  ' Susan,  2 
years. 


1950 

Robert  E.  Andersi  is  assistant  professor  of 
music  education  at  San  Francisco  State  College, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Hillard  J.  Aronson,  m.  is  an  agenev  repre- 
sentative for  the  C.  K.  Litchard  Agency,  West- 
ern  Massachusetts,  for  the  Massachusetts  Mu- 
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tual  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  is  married 
to  Selva  Coldblatt  of  Holyoke.  Mass.,  and  has 
a son,  James  Douglas,  born  August  9,  1955. 
The  Aronsons  live  at  83  Long  Hill  St.,  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 

Lt.  Seymour  Bass  received  a regular  com- 
mission in  the  Air  Force  last  spring  and  plans 
to  make  it  his  career.  He  is  instructing  in  the 
AFROTC  at  Penn  State  University,  “quite  a 
change  for  a Conservatory  graduate.” 

David  Bean  and  Estela  Aza  were  married  in 
May  in  New  York  City.  David  received  his 
master’s  degree  from  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  1953  and  is  a concert  pianist,  lie  made  a 
Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  March,  1957.  Estela  is 
a dancer  and  during  the  past  season  was  in  the 
cast  of  “My  Fair  Lady.” 

Mona  France  and  Robert  H.  Behrens  were 
married  in  March  at  the  First  Methodist  Church 
in  Greensburg.  Pa.  Richard  Harrison,  his  col- 
lege roommate,  was  best  man.  Bob  is  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Thatcher  Glass  Company. 

John  Benjamin,  husband  of  Nancy  Seller, 
died  in  February,  For  the  summer.  Nancy  and 
her  six  month  old  son  Lincoln  were  with  her 
family  in  Amherst.  Mass.  Future  plans  were 
uncertain  when  she  wrote,  but  she  can  be  reach- 
ed through  36  Snell  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Muskingum  College  conferred  the  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree  upon  Rev.  Gordon  Boak,  t,  at 
its  June  Commencement.  He  graduated  from 
Muskingum  in  1942  and  from  Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological  Seminary  in  1949.  Since  1953  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Second  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Steubenville,  O..  where  he  has 
been  active  in  civic  affairs  and  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Ministerial  Association  and 
vice  president  of  the  Steubenville  Council  of 
Protestant  Churches. 

O.  Dwight  Brown  received  the  B.D.  degree 
in  June  from  Starr  King  School  for  the  Ministry, 
the  Unitarian  seminary  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Dwight  is  married  and  lias  3 children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  D.  Buckley  of  Moor- 
head. Minn.,  have  a son.  David  Wetidell,  born 
May  31.  Wendell  is  teaching  music  at  Con- 
cordia College. 

Richard  E.  Burket  has  been  with  Central  Soya 
Company  since  1955.  After  serving  as  buyer 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  grain  department 
at  the  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  plant,  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  soybean  oil  and  meal 
sales  department  there  in  1956.  In  February, 
1958.  Dick  was  promoted  to  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  office  of 
the  company.  Dick  and  his  wife  (Carolyn  Mc- 
Millen.  ’52)  and  3 daughters  (Leslie.  5,  Liz- 
beth.  4,  and  Lynn,  2)  are  living  at  5137  Logan 
.•\ve..  S.,  Minneapolis  19. 

Robert  Deahl  is  instructor  in  music  at  Texas 
Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Texas,  for 
1958-59. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Frederickson  announce 
the  birth  of  James  Harold  on  June  10.  They 
live  in  Riverhead,  L.  T..  N.  Y. 

After  six  years  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music  at  Davidson  College  (North  Carolina), 
Philip  Gchring  became  Associate  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Organ  Department  at  Valparaiso 
University,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  this  fall.  The 
Gehrings  (Betty  Burns,  ’52)  moved  to  Val- 
paraiso late  in  the  summer.  Their  third  child 
was  due  in  August,  but  we  go  to  press  too  early 
for  an  announcement  of  his  (her)  arrival. 

James  Geyer  has  completed  Army  Medical 
Corps  service  and  is  back  at  Passavant  Me- 
morial Hospital  iji  Chicago  to  complete  his  resi- 
dency in  surgery.  Jim  and  his  wife  (Lael  Han- 
non) have  two  daughters.  Laura,  3.  and  Janet, 
a year  old  in  May.  They  are  living  at  1033 
Dodge  Avc..  Evanston,  111. 

Bancroft  C.  Henderson  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  June  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hoffmeisler  (Isla  Kinkade) 
graduated  from  I’urduc  University  with  a B.S, 
in  home  ecmiomics.  Her  liusband  is  also  a 
Purdue  graduate  and  is  an  application  engineer 
ff)r  (’ummiiis  ICnginc  C'cj.  They  live  in  (.’olum- 
bus.  I ml.,  anfl  have  two  children.  .Sharon,  4, 
and  Jim.  2. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Husung  and  2-ycar-ol<I 
Carl  arc  living  \u  Champaign.  III.,  where  Dave 
will  cfimplete  work  next  January  for  a B.S.  in 
electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 


Ralph  C.  James  received  his  Ph.D.  in  eco- 
nomics from  Cornell  University  in  1957  and  is 
now  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

After  five  years  at  Kobe  College  in  Japan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Jelliffc  (Rebecca  Rio.  m) 
returned  to  the  U.S.  this  summer.  They  are 
living  in  Redlands,  California,  where  Becky  is 
Instructor  in  English  at  the  University  of  Red- 
lands. The  jelliffes  have  two  daughters,  Angela, 
7,  and  Cynthia,  5. 

In  July.  Frank  T.  Lendrim  began  residence 
work  for  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan for  1958-59.  He  has  a teaching  assistant- 
ship  in  music.  The  family  stayed  in  the  East 
for  the  summer,  but  arc  joining  him  in  Ann 
Arbor  this  fall.  They  have  two  children.  Me- 
lanie. two,  and  Nancy  Louise  born  March  2. 

After  serving  as  the  Pittsburgh  editor  of  Steel 
Magazine  since  1953.  Robert  M.  Love  has  re- 
joined the  editorial  staff  of  the  magazine  in 
Cleveland. 

Dr.  John  C,  Miethke  and  his  wife,  Jeannette, 
(who  worked  in  the  College  Treasurer’s  Office) 
have  moved  to  2611  Westwood  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 25.  Calif.  After  closing  his  private  prac- 
tice in  Cocoa,  Fla.,  in  May.  1957,  they  made 
the  trek  to  California,  visiting  relatives  and 
friends  in  Ohio  on  the  way.  John  is  starting 
the  second  year  of  a four-year  residency  in 
radiology  at  the  UCLA  Medical  Center.  They 
have  two  children,  Jan,  4.  and  Eric,  born  Aug. 
4.  1957.  Oberlin  friends  welcome! 

After  two  years  as  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  technical  journalism  at  Kansas  State 
College,  this  fall  John  D.  Mitchell  went  to 
Boulder.  Colo.,  as  as.sistant  professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Journalism,  University  of  Colorado. 

Roman  Mochernuk  has  been  assistant  director 
of  music  therapy  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  at  Lyons,  N.  J.,  for  the  past  seven 
years.  His  wife  is  a concert  pianist,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  They  live  on  Sunset  Lane, 
Martinsville,  N.  J. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Neufer  (Mama  Mac- 
Mahon)  have  a daughter.  Holly,  born  March  28. 
“Marion  Smith  Raney  came  from  Schenectady 
for  a week  to  help  with  the  new  baby,  just  as 
she  did  when  David,  2^2,  was  born.  We’re  com- 
pleting our  fourth  year  in  Williamsport,  Pa., 
where  Paul  is  minister  of  the  Market  St. 
Methodist  Church.” 

For  the  past  year.  Lyle  Perusse  has  been  head 
of  the  art  and  music  section  of  the  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  Public  Library. 

Stanley  Petrulis  is  first  bassoonist  in  the  Balti- 
more Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  on  the  faculty 
at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music.  Pie 
helped  organize  the  Baltimore  Woodwinds,  a 
quintet  made  up  of  first  chair  men  in  the  Sym- 
phony. Stan  and  his  wife,  Ethel  Lou,  have  two 
sons,  Robert  Alan.  3,  and  James  Peter,  IJ^. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  A,  Price  (Charlotte 
Jones)  and  their  children  are  spending  a year 
in  England  as  part  of  an  exchange  of  scientists. 
Glenn  is  doing  reactor  research  at  Plarwell  La- 
boratory, which  is  about  15  miles  from  Oxford. 
They  arc  living  in  :Brightwell  cum  Sotwell, 
Wallingford.  Berkshire.  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Ryder  (Jane  Weed) 
have  a daughter,  Jane  Barrows,  born  Sept.  5, 
1957.  Shortly  after  her  birth,  they  moved  into 
a home  in  Brookside  Farms  — 208  Cherokee 
Rd.,  Pittsburgh  34,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Smith  have  a third 
child.  Maynard  Evans,  born  on  March  26  in 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Margaret  Snodgrass  and  John  Mueller  were 
married  at  Christ  Church,  Oberlin,  on  June  10. 
Margaret’s  brother.  Robert,  ’58,  and  his  wife, 
Patricia  Drapeau,  ’52,  were  their  attendants. 
John  is  head  of  the  organ  department,  and  Mar- 
garet is  leaching  piano  to  preparatory  and  col- 
lege students  at  Salem  C^dlege,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Richard  Sutch  writes:  “My  wife,  Marilyn 
fO.Sn.  ’53)  and  1 arc  completing  18  months  in 
our  new  home  near  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 
After  5 years  iji  .Sylvanin.  O..  we  moved  to  Mt. 
Vernon.  N.  Y..  to  teach  vocal  music  at  A.B. 
Davis  H.S.,  where  I have  been  for  tliree  years. 
I’ve  also  been  director  o{  llie  42-year-old  Van 
Yorx  Men’s  filec  Club  of  Mt.  Vernon  for  2 
ye;irs  and  a.ssist;inl  director  of  the  Wcslche.slcr 
County  r'ivic  Opera  Company  for  lyi  years.” 


Mrs.  Thomas  Waldmann  (Katharine  Spreng) 
sends  details  of  her  wedding  on  March  29,  at 
St.  Johns  Episcopal  Church  in  Cleveland.  Tom 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Harvard  Medical  School.  They  met  when  they 
were  both  on  the  house  staff  of  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston  where  Kiffy  trained 
for  three  years  after  finishing  medical  school. 
Tom  i.s  doing  research  in  the  area  of  red  blood 
cell  formation  and  destruction  and  other  areas 
of  physiology  at  the  Cancer  Institute  of  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Bethesda.  Md.  Kiffy  com- 
pleted her  fellowship  in  psychosomatic  medicine 
at  the  Psychiatric  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  September  and  expects  to  teach 
medicine  in  the  Washington  area.  Their  ad- 
dress is  307B  Dawson  Ave.,  Rockville,  Md. 

After  finishing  his  anesthesia  residency  at 
University  Hospitals  in  Cleveland,  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Witzman  is  in  private  practice  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  His  address  is  2042  W.  Edgmont  Ave. 
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Robert  A.  Atchison  is  doing  missiles  research 
at  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.  Bob  and  his  wife  (Ruth 
Mitchell,  Wellesley,  ’54)  and  their  daughter, 
Julie  Ann,  lk$,  live  in  Titusville.  Fla. 

Rev.  Glen  M.  Baird,  t,  is  pastor  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  His  church  recently  engaged  in  a $300,000 
building  project. 

Dr.  Dorothee  L.  Barbour  (Dorothee  Lepp- 
mann)  and  Dr.  Philip  Perloff  were  married  at 
Monterey,  Calif.,  on  January  31. 

Howard  Boyajian,  m,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire.  lie  is  Head  of  the  String 
Department,  conducts  the  orchestra,  and  teaches 
violin  and  advanced  theory  and  conducting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brennand  (Constance 
Boylan)  have  a daughter,  Anne  Frances,  born 
February  27.  Their  older  daughter,  Betsy,  is 
five  years  old.  Charlie  plays  in  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  which  had  an  eight-week  European 
tour  this  summer.  The  orchestra  appeared  at 
the  Brussels  World’s  Fair  during  the  “Ameri- 
can Days”  July  2-4  and  gave  concerts  in  a num- 
ber of  European  cities,  including  twelve  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Brennands  live  at:  173 
Marlyn  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania. 

After  completing  Navy  service,  Dr.  Joseph 
Brough  and  his  wife  (Barbara  Smith,  ’52)  re- 
turned to  Detroit  last  spring.  Joe  is  starting  a 
four-year  residency  in  pathology  and  Barbara 
is  busy  with  their  year-old  son.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  9235  Grosse  He  Parkway,  Grosse  He, 
Mich. 

Sue  Carroll  and  Thomas  W.  Smith  of  North 
Royalton.  O,,  were  married  on  Sept.  10,  1957, 
and  are  now  living  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Tom  got 
his  B.A.  from  Miami  University  in  1950  and 
i.s  studying  at  the  University  of  California; 
Sue  is  working  at  the  University. 

Dr.  David  B.  Clark  graduated  with  an  M.D.- 
C.M.  degree  in  1956  at  McGill  University,  and 
then  interned  in  Kitchener,  Ontario.  He  is  now 
serving  his  three  years  as  a medical  officer  in 
the  Canadian  Army,  stationed  at  present  in 
London.  Ont.  Dave  and  his  wife.  Flora,  and 
two  sons.  David.  Jr.,  and  Ian.  are  at  676  Cheap- 
side  St.,  London.  Ont. 

Patricia  Dolores  Domigan  and  Louis  John  di 
I^orenzo,  Jr.,  were  married  on  June  21  in  Cam- 
bria Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Douglas  Eglinton  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  publicity  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  As- 
surance Company  of  America,  which  has  its 
home  office  in  Worcester.  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gevertz  (Ann  Duncan) 
have  a son.  their  first  child,  born  in  May  in  El 
Paso.  Texas. 

jovee  R.  Low  and  John  H.  Gutfreund  were 
married  on  April  11  at  her  home  in  New  York 
City.  Joyce  is  a gra{!uate  of  Smith  College  and 
has  a master's  degree  from  the  Fletcher  School 
ot  Law  and  Diplnmncy. 

Mrs.  Claude  Ilacffcly  (Mary  Colt)  hopes  that 
travellers  to  France  will  stop  to  see  them  in 
ycar.s  to  come.  “Our  farm  is  situated  fifty  kilo- 
meters from  Hordeaux.  a little  off  the  main  route 
to  Spain,  at  Massugas  par  Pcllcgrue.  Gironde. 
France.  We  liavc  just  transforemd  a room, 
now  complete  with  logRia,  room  lor  two  or  three, 
fireplace,  view  out  ou  a neighbor's  vineyarils 
and  our  wheatficlds,  and  located  far  from  the 
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noise  of  the  Ilncffely  tribe.  We  have  a son, 
Olivier,  horn  Nov.  30.  1957.  who  brings  us 
great  joy.  \\^e  are  much  excited  at  the  mo- 
ment because  Claude  lias  decided  to  publish  a 
poetry  review.  ‘Lc  Periscope.’  coming  out  four 
times  a year,  his  purpose  being  to  make  known 
the  works  of  contemporary  French  speaking 
poets.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Barton  Harrison  have  a 
daughter.  Courtney,  born  Sept.  19.  1957.  Bart 
is  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Oberlin  Club 
this  year. 

Rev.  William  A.  Hartman,  t.  has  resigned 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Eastlake.  O..  to  become  pastor  of  the  Court 
Street  Congregational  Church.  Keene.  N.  H. 

Robert  McEwen  is  production  manager  for 
Lake  Erie  Flexicore  Co.  in  Kent,  Ohio. 

David  P.  McKay  is  teaching  English  at  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute.  Worcester.  Mass., 
and  is  also  organist-choirmaster  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Shrewsbury.  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  H.  MePhee,  Jr..  (Jane 
Deschaux,  ’53)  have  moved  into  a new  home  of 
their  own  at  185  Brentwood  Rd.,  Newington, 
Conn. 

James  H.  Mellinger  is  teaching  music  in 
grades  1-12  in  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  “Old  Lyme 
is  a small  rural  community  of  about  3,000  popu- 
lation. located  on  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  The  high  school  is  brand 
new.  . . .” 

Patricia  A.  Mink  spent  the  summer  as  a group 
leader  with  the  Experiment  in  International 
Living,  taking  a group  of  ten  students  to  France. 
Pat  is  distributive  education  coordinator  in  the 
public  schools  of  Springfield.  111. 

Mrs.  Robert  Nicholls  (Deborah  Webster) 
writes  from  Kent.  England : “After  3 years 
working  with  USIA  in  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  and  Iceland.  I married  Lt.  Robert 
Nicholls.  R.N..  whom  I’d  met  doing  fishery 
protection  work  in  Iceland.  The  wedding  was 
May  21.  1955,  at  Bob’s  home  in  Bristol,  and 
we  headed  straight  for  Singapore,  where  he 
was  on  loan  to  the  Royal  Malayan  Navy  for 
two  wonderful  years.  Michael  Webster  (now 
2 years  old)  was  born  there.  We  returned  to 
the  L^nited  Kingdom  in  August.  1957,  and  set- 
tled in  Weston-Super-Mare  while  Bob  was  on 
temporary  assignments.  John  Malcolm  arrived 
a couple  of  months  ahead  of  schedule,  but  is  now 
thriving,  and  we're  all  living  in  a 14th  century 
(complete  with  oak  beams  and  half  timbering) 
modernized  farmhouse  while  Bob  has  a shore 
job  in  Sheerness,  about  13  miles  away.  He’s 
slated  to  join  HMS  Birmingham,  a cruiser,  out 
of  Chatham  in  July  and  when  she  sails  for  the 
Mediterranean  in  January,  1959,  I’m  hoping  to 
have  a year  in  the  States  with  the  boys.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Parrott  (Priscilla 
Gunther)  announce  the  birth  of  Suzanne  Re- 
becca on  Jan.  6.  The  Parrotts  bought  a large 
house  last  October  to  accommodate  their  grow- 
ing family. 

George  Rawick  received  the  Ph.D.  in  Ameri- 
can history  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  spring  of  1957.  He  had  been  working  as 
a research  assistant  for  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public. Inc.,  and  his  monograph  on  the  youth 
movement  of  the  nineteen-thirties  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  and  Har- 
court.  Brace  & Co.  in  the  near  future.  George 
spent  1957-58  at  Cornell  University  on  a post- 
doctoral fellowship  from  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  in  sociology.  This  September 
he  went  to  the  social  science  division  of  The 
College.  University  of  Chicago,  as  an  instructor. 

Shirley  Anne  Vogt  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Douglass^  M.  Rogers  were  married  on  July  5 at 
St.  Paul’s  University  Church,  Madison,  Wis. 
Shirley  Anne  and  Doug  have  both  been  com- 
pleting Ph.D.  degrees  at  (he  University  of  Wis- 
consin.^ This  year  Doug  is  teaching  Spanish  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Vilma  Schwadcrer  has  been  studying  and 
teaching  music  in  Europe  since  1952.  She  spent 
two  years  as  music  teacher  at  the  Edinburgh. 
Scotland.  Rudolph  Steiner  School  and  two  years 
studying  curythmy  at  the  Goetheanum  in  Dor- 
nach,  Switzerland.  She  is  now  teaching  flute 
conducting  and  singing  at  the  Goetheanum. 

Frank  T.  Scott  is  supervisor  of  advertising  for 
the  molding  and  extrusion  divi.sions  of  the  Bakc- 
hte  Co.  and  Frank  and  his  wife  (Charlene  Lind- 
ner) live  in  Middletown,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  \'inccnt  Shaudys  (Jean  Hazeltine) 
writes:  “Vince  has  received  a k'ulbright  lecture- 
ship grant  for  one  year  at  tlic  University  of 
Dacca.  East  I'akislan.  beginning  about  July  15. 
Ell  route  we  plan  to  visit  Hawaii.  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Bangkok.  Nc-cdless  to  say,  this  ful- 
fills one  of  our  cherished  dreams.  The  past  year 
has  been  a busy  one  for  both  of  us  • — Vince 
with  his  work  in  leaching  and  as  chairman  of 
the  newly  formed  3-man  department  of  geog- 
raph at  Montana  State  University,  and  1 as  a 
research  associate  in  the  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Economic  Research.” 

Richard  N.  Strang  and  Mary  Lee  Olsen  were 
married  on  May  10.  When  Dick  wrote,  their 
home  address  was  uncertain,  but  they  expected 
to  live  in  Evanston.  111.  Dick  is  selling  bonds 
for  Halsey.  Stuart  & Co.  in  Chicago. 

Grace  Thompson,  graduate  student  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  was  one  of  40  U.S.  students  cho- 
sen to  participate  during  the  summer  in  the 
first  reciprocal  exchange  of  student  groups  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Russia.  She  was 
chosen  as  one  of  9 representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Councils  of  the  VMCA  and 
YWCA,  which  arc  among  the  sponsoring 
agencies.  The  program  planned  39  days  with- 
in the  USSR. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Weingold  (Marjorie 
Nassau)  were  transferred  from  El  Paso,  Texas, 
to  Puerto  Rico  in  June. 

After  completing  Military  Service  in  1954, 
Ward  Williamson  spent  two  years  at  Columbia 
University,  receiving  a Master’s  in  dramatic  arts 
in  1956.  He  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  and  Drama  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  teaching  at  their  Hartford 
branch.  Last  February  he  married  Sandra 
Patterson  of  Paris,  Ontario.  They  are  living 
at:  11  Owen  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

During  the  summer  of  '58,  Ward  was  director 
and  co-producer  of  the  Green  Mountain  Theatre 
in  Poultney.  Vermont,  and  Sandra  was  the  de- 
signer for  the  theatre.  They  ran  a nine-week 
season  with  a professional  company  in  residence. 

After  completing  a residency  at  Hartford 
Hospital,  Hartfoi'd,  Conn.,  in  June.  Dr.  Arthur 
D.  Wolf  is  spending  this  year  on  a fellowship 
in  internal  medicine  at  the  Scripps  Clinic  and 
Research  Foundation  in  La  Jolla.  Calif.  Until 
next  July,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  (Kiki  Heitkamp) 
and  Janie,  5,  and  Anne.  1.  will  be  at  527  S. 
Coast  Blvd.,  La  Jolla.  Calif.  After  that  they 
plan  to  return  to  Hartford  where  Dr.  Wolf  will 
begin  practice. 

Carolyn  Ann  Johnson  and  James  D.  Zonino 
were  married  in  Christ  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toledo,  O.,  on  April  26. 
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Lt.  Harvey  Aiau  and  his  family  (Ruth  Kru- 
ger) and  son  Peter,  2j^  have  been  stationed 
on  Guam  since  July  1957.  Harvey’s  tour  there 
has  been  extended  another  year,  so  they  will  be 
there  until  June,  1959. 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Anderson  (Dorothy  Swan- 
son) reports  that  their  second  child.  Arthur 
Verner,  was  born  on  February  26.  Dotty  is 
teaching  a weekly  class  in  English  for  the  for- 
eign speaking  at  Boston’s  International  Insti- 
tute. During  the  past  year  she  has  had  short 
stories  published  in  The  Villager  and  The  Kan- 
sas Magazine;  children’s  stories  in  Child  Life, 
Children’s  Activities.  The  Instructor,  Grade 
Teacher,  American  Childhood,  Junior  Catholic 
Messenger  and  other  magazines;  plus  a dozen 
articles  on  child  care  in  the  women’s  service 
magazines.  Her  address  is:  19  Chambers  Street. 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Buechner  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Robert  Wilson,  on  April  7 in 
Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Michael  Charry  (Jane  Thoms)  wrote 
late  in  the  spring:  “Following  our  year  in  Ger- 
many where  Michael,  x’54.  had  a Fulbright 
scholarship,  he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
conductor  and  pianist  for  the  Jose  Limon  .Ameri- 
can Dance  Company’s  European  Tour.  It  per- 
formed in  eight  countries  including  Poland  and 
Vugordavia.  I accompanied  them  into  most  of 
the  countries.  We  arrived  home  in  January 
and  Michael  was  promptly  drafted.  He  is  at 
I'ort  Dix  and  I am  doing  some  substitute  teach- 
ing while  waiting  for  him  to  be  assigned  so  that 
we  can  begin  housekeeping  again.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Berla  (Nancy  Turner) 
have  a second  child.  Susan  Berla,  born  March 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Clapp  (Betty  Jean 
Foskett)  are  both  teaching  music  in  East 
Meadow.  L.  I..  N.  this  year  Don  in  the 
junior  high  and  Betty  in  an  ehunentary  school. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Doershuk  (Edna  Plummer, 
’53)  have  a second  child.  John  I'rcflerick,  born 
March  3.  They  live  at  912  Evans  Avc.,  Chula 
\’i.sta.  ('alif. 

After  completing  military  service.  Egbert 
Driscoll.  Jr.,  received  his  master’s  degree  in 
geology  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1956. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  working  on  his  Ph.D.  He 
has  a Fulbright  Fellowship  for  ’58-'59  and  is 
studying  at  llic  University  of  Queensland,  Bris- 
bane. Australia.  Bert  was  married  in  1954  to 
Mary  Ann  Bieber  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Loretta  Li  is  promotion  editor  of  the  Basic 
Books  Publishing  Co,  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McKay  (Virginia  Long. 
’51)  moved  on  April  1 to  1609  Stoney  Run 
Drive.  Northwood,  Wilmington  3,  Del.  “You 
can  imagine  how  our  time  is  occupied  . . . 
painting,  gardening,  woodworking,  and  (at 
last!)  a workshop  for  Bob.  Our  daughter. 
Lynn,  is  as  excited  as  we  are  about  her  'new 
house.’  We  recently  visited  Dave  Warshawsky, 
x’S6.  in  Philadelphia  where  he  is  attending  the 
Wharton  School ; also  spent  a day  with  Ginny 
Talbot  Johnson,  ’51.  and  family  during  a visit 
to  Haddonfield.” 

On  July  1,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  MacMillan 
(Portia  Rohrbough)  and  daughter  Jean. 
moved  to  831  Louise  Circle,  Durham.  N.  C. 
Bob  has  begun  a residency  in  anesthesiology  at 
Duke  Hospital. 

Rev.  Alan  Mather  writes : “After  3 exciting 
years  as  minister  to  Congregational  students  at 
Yale.  I am  leaving  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
Lordship  Congregational  Church  in  Stratford. 
Conn.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  move, 
particularly  since  it  will  put  us  within  one 
block’s  walking  distance  of  the  beach  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  Shakespeare  Festival 
Theater.  These  two  features  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  attract  both  our  athletic  friends 
and  our  intellectual  acquaintances — we  hope 
Oberlinians  of  both  categories  will  stop  by  for 
a visit  when  they  are  in  the  area.  \’ery  belat- 
edly we  announce  the  arrival  of  Jeffrey  Alan 
(July  24.  1957)  around  whom  our  lives  re- 
volve !” 

During  the  past  year.  Peter  Michaels  was  a 
teaching  fellow  in  fine  arts  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  completing  his  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree in  June.  When  he  wrote,  he  was  tenta- 
tively planning  to  use  the  rest  of  his  G.I.  Bill 
to  study  in  Spain  for  about  6 months  and  then 
expects  to  work  in  art  restoration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Morris  have  a daughter 
Katherine  Kelly,  to  be  known  as  “Kelly.”  born 
on  March  18  at  Alta  Bates  Hospital.  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

and  Mrs.  Don  Noel  (Brad  Foulds)  are 
back  in  the  U.  S.  after  28  months  in  Japan  and 
1 1 months  travelling  home.  They  left  Japan  in 
October.  1956.  travelling  with  knapsacks,  and 
"30  countries  later,  reached  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber. 1957.  At  present,  and  for  the  next  year,  they 
are  living  with  Brad’s  mother  at  19  Scarsdale 
Rd..  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  while  they  build  a 
small  home  of  their  own.  Don  is  working  for 
the  Hartford  Times,  spending  5 months  in  a 
training  course,  and  will  then  be  assigned  a 
regular  beat  in  the  newsroom.  Their  first  child 
was  expected  in  July,  but  we  go  to  press  too 
early  for  the  announcement. 

Mason  Olcott,  Jr.,  and  Sara  Thomas  of 
Kerala.  South  India,  were  married  in  Madras. 
India,  in  April.  Sara  received  AB  and  BA 
degrees  from  Women’s  Christian  College  in 
Madras  and  studied  at  Columbia  University  Inst 
year.  After  two  years  of  Army  service.  Mason 
taught  for  a year  in  India  and  is  now  a gradu- 
ate student  at  Columbia  University.  They  are 
living  at  54  Morningside  Drive.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Harry  R.  Paul.no  was  married  on  June  14 
to  Johanna  Maria  Prosch  at  the  Holy  Rosary 
( hurch  in  Columbus,  O.  Johanna  came  to 
the  U.  S.  via  Czerboslovakia  and  Germany  in 
1956.  Her  parents  arc  living  in  Ochsenfurt. 
(icrmany,  and  after  Harry  completes  law  school 
at  Ohio  State  University  next  winter  and  takes 
the  March.  1959,  bar  exam,  thev  plan  a trip  to 
Germany  to  visit  her  family. 
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Rev.  Philip  Perkins  spent  the  summer  in 
Eng^laml,  .stmlyiiiff  at  St.  AuKu.'^tine’s.  Canter- 
bury. In  AurusI.  bis  wife  (l)clno  Tyree.  ’51) 
joined  him  for  a month’s  travel  on  the  continent. 
Their  children.  Cathy.  2’/j.  and  David.  5 
months,  stayed  with  their  gramlmothcr.  Phil 
has  been  curate  for  the  past  three  years  in  a 
larpe  Kpisc(ipal  parish  in  W'aterhury.  ('onn.. 
and  iji  October  becomes  rector  of  his  own 
church,  the  Trinity  Episcopal  ('hvirch.  Nichols. 
Trumbvill.  Conn.  Exit  51  of  tlic  Merritt  I’ark- 
way  is  close  to  them  ami  they  hope  Oberlinians 
will  stop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pollins  (Judith  Lovin) 
and  their  son.  Marton  Eric,  are  enjoyinj^  “subur- 
ban livinj'”  in  their  newly  ]>urchased  home  iti 
X'alley  Stream.  N.  Y.  Harry  is  on  the  engin- 
eering staff  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Harry  Ritchie  spent  the  past  year  at  Vale, 
workitig  f)n  the  doctor  tif  fine  arts  degree  which 
is  all  fini.shed  but  the  dissertation.  This  year 
he  is  teaching  at  .McCiill  Uttiversitv  in  Mont- 
real. 

William  J.  Sheppard  is  instructor  in  chem- 
istry at  Swarthrnore  College.  Swarthmorc.  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Shore  (Barbara  Car- 
man) of  Alhambra.  Calif.,  announce  the  birth 
of  their  second  child.  Katherine  Carman,  on 
May  1-t. 

Robert  J.  Thomas  is  itistructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  DePauw  Lhiiversity  for  1958-59.  Last 
year  Bob  taught  math  half  time  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  while  continuing  gratluate  study. 
He  received  the  M.S.  in  physics  in  1958.  Hob 
and  his  wife.  Doris,  are  at  800  S.  Locust  St.. 
Grecncastle.  Tnd. 

Carolyn  Thompson  and  Bruce  Wissinger  were 
married  on  July  19  in  South  Weymouth.  Mass. 
Bruce  is  a graduate  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College  and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  is  a senior  dynamics  engineer  with  the 
Sikorsky  Aircraft.  Division  of  United  Aircraft 
Corp.  During  the  past  year.  Carolyn  taught 
second  gra<le  at  Julian  Curtiss  School  in  Green- 
wich. Conn. 
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On  July  1.  Daniel  M.  Baer  started  a resi- 
dency in  pathology  at  the  X'^eterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Last  year, 
in  addition  to  interning  at  Stanford  University 
Hospital.  Dan  did  research  in  blood  chemistry 
and  changes  during  and  after  heart  surgery  us- 
ing the  heart-lnng  machine.  A paper  on  blood 
chemistry  was  published  in  the  Turkish  Navy 
Medical  Bulletin. 

For  the  past  year.  Permela  Lee  Birdsell  has 
been  occunational  therapist  at  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Training  Center  of  Colorado  Springs. 
On  Ang.  2.1  .she  was  married  to  Bud  Despain. 
a teacher  in  the  Denver  schools.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  1962  .S.  C'olumhine  St.,  Apt.  6. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bloom  (Beverly  Dan- 
ie’s  Bloom)  announce  the  birth  of  Jill  Rebecca 
on  Mav  15.  Their  son  Mark  is  almost  two  years 
old.  Oberlinians  welcomed  at  5923  N.  Mag- 
nolia St.,  ("hicago.  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Carlson  (Alice  Keep) 
announce  the  birth  Lynn  on  April  21  in  Den- 
ver. Colo.  Tier  big  brother.  Jeff,  is  now  three. 

Richard  E.  Caves  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Harvard  University  in  March. 

Yi  Chang  received  the  .M.S.  degree  in  mathe- 
matics from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  June. 
.She  began  her  wo-k  as  instructor  at  I'cnn  Col- 
lege. Cleveland.  O..  with  the  summer  term. 

Robert  A.  Clark  comi)leled  Army  service  in 
March  and  moved  to  2850  XVestern  Ave.,  T^ark 
Forest.  111.  lie  is  on  tlie  research  staff  of  the 
American  Society  <jf  Planning  Officials  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.  John  E.  Coe  is  resident  in  internal  medi- 
cine at  the  (’oloratlo  Medical  (’enter.  Denver. 
Colt). 

Ronald  W.  Colon  hegati  a new  job  in  March 
as  c«inliniiity  dircclnr  and  prnmotion  manager 
f.jr  XX’KN.X-TX'  in  Sagijiaw.  Mich. 

Rollin  DeVere  has  a new  pf)sition  this  fall, 
teaching  at  University  Sehnol.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  I.eXeal  Dowling  (Jan  House)  reports; 
“,\eal  and  ! bmight  a house  at  5 Belle-yXire 
Ave..  Nashua.  N.  IL.  and  since  June  20  have 
been  eleaning.  painting,  fixing,  etc.  But  we 
lr)ve  it!  Anv  Oberlinians  in  the  vicinity  would 
be  more  than  welcome.  XX'e  have  2 children. 
Susan.  M/j.  and  Jimmy.  11  months,  and  2 tur- 


tles to  complete  the  family.  Neal  is  bio-chemist 
and  supervisor  of  the  clinical  lab  at  the  BeiUortl. 
Mass..  X’eteran’s  Hospital.  I'm  a fulltime  par- 
ent and  homemaker  — and  love  it.” 

Christopher  Q.  Drummond  received  his  M.A. 
ilegrec  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  on 
Feb.  8.  1958. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Fuller  (Evelyn  Walker) 
have  a second  daughter.  Catherine  DjuLsc.  born 
Dec.  18.  1957.  When  tliey  wrote.  XX'esIey  was 
finishing  Ills  master’s  degree  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  Evelyn  was  teaching  piano  part-time 
at  the  Sbepanl  Knapp  School  in  Boylston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Carver  and  Raymond  M.  Jolie 
were  married  on  April  26  in  Straslmrg.  O. 
IClizaheth  has  been  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  of  Cuyahoga 
C'ounty.  Kay,  a graduate  of  the  College  of 
XX'ooster,  also  has  a Ph.l").  in  chemistry  from 
I’etmsylvania  State  Ihiivcrsity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Good  (Ella  Forsyth)  are 
active  in  music  in  the  Redding,  Calif.,  area. 
Tom  has  his  own  business,  tlie  Tom  Good  Mu- 
sic and  Recording  Co.,  has  been  president  of 
the  Shasta  County  branch  of  the  California  Mu- 
sic Teachers  Association  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  with  Ella  has  given  a number  of  concerts 
and  jilayed  much  chamber  music  locally.  Ella 
has  made  some  television  appearances  as  soloist 
with  the  baml.  Tom’s  seeing  eye  dog.  Milt, 
(well  known  to  Oberlinians)  died  about  2yj 
years  ago  and  he  now  has  a dog  named  X'ictor, 
who  has  become  a favorite  around  Redding. 

Mrs.  James  Goodwin  (Dorothy  Smedley) 
writes  that  Jim  is  an  engineer  for  a construction 
company  so  they  follow  the  work.  For  the  past 
year  they  have  been  living  at  1008  Beck  Ave., 
Cody.  XX’yo. 

James  Gosselink  received  an  M.S.  degree  and 
Robert  Staples  the  M.L.S.  degree  at  the  June 
Commencement  of  Rutgers  University. 

Mary  Ann  Hanke  is  married  to  Claude  Mon- 
teux,  son  of  Pierre  Monteux.  They  are  living 
and  teaching  in  New  X'ork  City,  and  adminis- 
trating “Assembly  Concerts,  Inc.,”  a group 
which  brings  music  to  school  age  children. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lee  Hayes  of  Elyria, 
O.,  have  a daughter.  Sharon  Lee.  born  Feb.  10. 
Tom  was  ordained  into  the  Episcopal  priesthood 
on  March  1 at  St.  Andrews  Church  in  Elyria. 

Herbert  Henke  has  a new  position  as  assis- 
tant professor  of  music  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Herb  and  Sabra  (Cham- 
bers) are  settled  in  XX'heaton,  Md.  Their 
mailing  address  is  12112  Foley  St.,  Silver 
Spring.  Md. 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  Hofflund  (Anne  Marie  Thal- 
man)  writes  from  3041  Dogwood  St.,  N.W., 
XX^ashington  15.  D.  C. : “After  returning  from 
Switzerland  in  1956,  where  I studied  music  and 
taught  English  for  two  years.  I was  assistant  to 
the  travel  editor  of  the  Army  Times  Publica- 
tions. In  September.  1957,  I again  went  into 
teaching  — 4 year  old.s  at  the  Rock  Creek  Park 
Nursery  School — and  piano  in  the  children’s 
division  of  the  American  University  Music  De- 
partment. Paul  (Princeton,  ’50)  and  I were 
married  in  February.” 

Joseph  Howell  is  assi.stant  basketball  coach 
of  East  Technical  High  School.  Cleveland,  O., 
whose  team  won  the  1957-58  state  high  school 
basketball  tournament. 

Dr.  M.  Glenn  Koenig  is  assistant  resident  in 
medicine  at  New  York  Hospital,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Kostyo  is  one  of  18  young  sci- 
entists to  receive  a National  Research  Fellow- 
ship in  the  Medical  Sciences.  He  is  a physiol- 
ogist. and  will  continue  study  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  action  of  anterior  pituitary  hormones  in 
])rimates  at  the  Harvartl  Medical  School.  Jack 
received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1957. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Leake  (Jean  M. 
Landles)  of  X’oungslown.  O..  announce  the 
birth  of  Rrjhert  Bruce,  Jr.,  on  March  31.  Their 
daughter  is  two  years  oM. 

Barbara  S.  Litt  is  assistant  edil<»r  for  Henry 
Z.  XValek.  Inc.,  New  X’ork  City. 

Dr.  Roger  H.  Michael  is  staying  on  at  Uni- 
versity Hospitals,  (’leveland.  as  assistant  resi- 
dent in  surgery. 

Paul  Schickedantz  writes:  “I  am  completing 
the  research  for  my  I’h.D.  in  organic  chemistry 
at  Ohio  State  University.  I was  married  in 
March,  1957,  to  Mary  Eran  Blacklmrn  of  Zanes- 


Relive College  Days 

Would  you  like  to  see  today's 
Oberlin  through  student  eyes?  Two 
hundred  ninety-six  pages  of  photos 
and  essays  capture  Oberlin's  many- 
faced vitality  for  you  in  the  1959 
hii-O-Hi.  to  be  published  next  May. 
The  editors  will  gladly  print  you  a 
copy  if  you  order  now.  Enclose  your 
check  for  $7.32  (includes  mailing 
costs),  or  we  will  bill  you  when  we 
send  the  book.  Send  your  order 
NOW  to  Hi-O-Hi,  Wilder  Hall, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


ville.  O.  Mary  Fran  is  a 1956  graduate  of 
Ohio  XX^eslcyan  University  and  is  teaching  4th 
gratle  in  Columbus.” 

After  completion  of  military  service  in  Frank- 
furt. Germany,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Schwartz 
(Phyllis  Freedman)  flew  to  the  States  and  Jim 
began  a pediatric  residency  at  Yale  L'niversity 
Hospitals.  Phyllis  is  teaching  medical  and  sur- 
gical nursing  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Nursing  School. 

Fredric  Stoller  i.s  assistant  resilient  and  re- 
search fellow  in  otolaryngology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Clinics  for  1958-59. 

Dr.  Bryce  Templeton  is  a first-year  resident 
in  psvehiatry  at  the  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Tom  XVarner  is  teaching  music  at  Richmond 
I^olytechnic  Institute,  Richmond.  XLi.  His  duties 
include  directing  the  band  and  teaching  wood- 
winds. Ho  also  plays  oboe  in  the  Richmond 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Douglas  XVasson.  t.  former  vice  president  of 
Southern  Ihiion  College.  XX’adley.  Ala.,  has  been 
a])pointed  administrative  assistant  at  Snead  (’ol- 
lege,  Boaz.  Ala.  He  is  i)resident  of  the  Ala- 
bama College  Public  Relations  Association  and 
of  the  Dixie  Junior  College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence. 

1954 

Grover  C.  Amen  is  a reporter  for  the  New 
Yorker  Magazine. 

Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Anderson 
(Ann  Farmer)  : “After  spending  most  of  1957 
aboard  the  USS  Forrcstal  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  England.  Dick  is  home  in  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
for  good.  XX’e  have  just  moved  into  a new  home 
at  6015  Commodore  Drive  near  the  Naval  Air 
Base  where  he  is  stationed.  Ann  has  been  teach- 
ing third  grade  this  year  in  the  X^cnetia  School. 
Our  biggest  news  is  that  we  are  expecting  an 
addition  to  the  family  in  September.  Our  next 
red  letter  dale  is  ^larch.  1959,  when  our  tour 
in  the  Navy  is  over.  \\  c'd  love  to  see  any  Ober- 
lin visitors  to  Florida.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ashby  (Sylvia  Sinden) 
arc  living  at  32  Grant  St..  XX'alcrtown.  Mass. 
Hal  is  starting  his  second  year  in  the  Harvard 
(ii'ailuatc  School  of  Business  Administration 
and  Sylvia  keeps  busy  nmning  after  their  son 
David.  3 years  old. 

Werner  Richard  Bierfreund  received  the  M.D. 
degree  from  New  York  Medical  Colk'ge  in  June 
and  is  interning  at  Fitzsimmons  Army  Hospi- 
tal ill  Denver,  ('olo.  Dick  and  his  wife  (Mar- 
garet Twaddle)  have  two  daughters.  Terry  El- 
len and  Laura  Jean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danford  Byrens.  Jr.  moved 
from  Montgomery.  .■Xlahama.  to  Saginaw.  Mich- 
igan. D.an  is  Minister  of  Music  and  Emily  is 
an  Associate  .Minister  of  Music  at  the  hirst 
('ongrcgational  t hurch  in  Saginaw.  1 he 
Byrens  have  two  children.  Margaret  Emily  al- 
most two.  and  David  Michael  born  January  30. 

After  working  on  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Shepherd  S.  Campbell  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral months  in  travel  Portugal,  Madeira. 
South  Africa.  Italy.  France. 

Mrs.  Richanl  Curtis  (Mildred  “Mitzi” 
Churchill)  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  is  assisting 
with  the  Wallingford  (Conn.)  Playschool  for 
1958-59.  Richard  teaches  .sociology  at  Yale 
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University.  They  have  two  children,  Valerie 
Jc.itie  atid  Bruce. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Friedrichs  writes:  "(iradu* 
atetl  from  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School.  Chicago,  in  June,  and  headed  for  Min- 
neapolis General  llo.spital  for  a one  year  intern- 
ship. 'Phen  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  choose  be- 
tween a green  M.O.  atid  a specialist  in  internal 
medicine  three  years  later.  Still  single.  School- 
mate Bernie  Afartin.  ’56,  is  doing  lop  flight 
work;  Sue  Patterson,  ’56.  working  with  re- 
.searcli  grant  department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School;  met  Norm  Kerr  in  transit 
from  Northwestern  University  to  U.  of  Min- 
nesota for  '58-’59  bacteriology  research.” 

Martel  Gilbert  and  David  Kinsey  were  mar- 
ried on  June  24  in  Fairchild  Chapel.  Oberlin. 
Mariel’s  father.  Rev.  I.,cwis  Gilbert  performed 
the  ccretnony ; bridesmaids  were  Doris  Gilbert, 
’61.  and  Dea  Jean  Kinsey.  ’61.  Douglas  Kinsey. 
'57.  was  best  man ; and  David  Elder.  ’54,  and 
Richard  Simon,  ushers.  Mariel  graduated 
from  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing  and  has  been 
a visiting  nurse  in  Boston,  Mass.  David  re- 
ceived the  M.A.  in  Teaching  degree  from  Yale 
and  is  teaching  in  the  high  school  in  North 
Haven.  Conn. 

Philip  Hanawalt  has  a postdoctoral  research 
fellowship  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
for  1958-59.  In  early  November  Phil  atid  his 
wife.  Joanna  Thomas,  and  son  David  Keith 
(born  June  6)  will  go  to  Denmark.  He  hopes  to 
complete  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  in  biophysics 
at  Yale  ITniversity  before  leaving.  Phil  will  be 
working  with  Dr.  Ole  Maale  in  the  microbiology 
department  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen  on 
"metabolic  studies  with  bacterial  cultures  in 
synchronous  growth.” 

Mrs.  Raymond  Jonardi  (Diane  Lawrence) 
began  work  in  May  in  the  Registrar’s  Office  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Her  husband, 
"Jeff.”  is  now  working  for  the  Westinghouse 
Corp. 

Roswell  M.  Kring  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  business  administration  from  Cornell 
University  on  June  16. 

Merlin  Lehman  has  a Fulbright  Fellowship 
to  study  organ  in  Germany  for  1958-59. 

Mrs.  Kurt  Magerkurth  (Edith  Plankerman 
Magerkurth)  received  the  M.S.  in  education  in 
June  from  the  University  of  Akron. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Charles  Merritt  (Jane  Gretz- 
inger.  ’55)  moved  to  Akron,  O..  in  August. 
Charles  is  minister  of  music  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Moller  (Eleanor 
Krauss)  have  a daughter,  Lisa  Jane,  born  April 
22  in  Denver,  Colo. 

C.  Brockway  Richardson  has  been  transferred 
to  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  He  has  been  a sales  en- 
gineer for  ALCOA  since  leaving  Oberlin.  Brock 
and  his  wife  (Alice  Kay.  ’55)  are  living  at  63 
Forest  Rd..  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Howard  Ricketts  graduated  from  PTarvard 
Medical  School  in  June  and  was  married  on 
June  7 to  Reliance  Corbin  Kinne  of  Dclmar. 
N.  Y.  Reliance  graduated  from  Wellesley  Col- 
lege in  1957  and  has  been  with  Tnternatiojial 
Business  Machines  Corp.  in  Boston.  On  July 
1.  Howard  began  an  internship  at  Grace-New 
Ifavcn  Community  Hospital.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Shirley  Seaman  received  the  ^^aster  of  So- 
cial Work  degree  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  June.  On  Aug.  1 she  started  a job 
as  caseworker  with  the  Family  and  Children’s 
Service  in  Denver.  Colo.  She  is  living  at  651 
ITtica  .St.,  Denver. 

After  two  years  in  Boston.  Mr.  and  Mr.s. 
Barry  Shank  (Theresa  Totzauer.  ’53)  have  just 
moved  to  Birmingham.  Alabama.  Barry  fin- 
ished his  Master  of  Music  degree  in  June  at  the 
N'^’w  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  year 
both  of  them  are  playing  in  the  Birmingham 
.Symphony  Orchestra-  Barry  as  first  trumpet 
and  Terry  as  violinist  — atid  .ire  also  teaching 
instrumental  music  part-time  in  public  schools 
in  the  area. 

Jean  Marie  Smlts  was  married  Aug.  31. 
1957.  to  Ilamish  Miles,  lecturer  in  the  history 
of  fine  arts  .at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
she  took  an  M,A.  in  classics  in  June.  1957.  They 
live  at  15  University  Gardens.  Glasgow  \V2, 
Scotland. 

Earl  Stahl,  Jr.,  is  director  of  vocal  music  at 
Bucynis.  O.,  high  .school  and  is  also  teaching 


voice  privately.  He  lives  at  624  S.  Sandusky 
Ave..  Hucyrus. 

Mrs.  Robert  Tripp  (Mary  Telner)  is  leaching 
in  the  Community  Nursery  School  in  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Walker  received  the  M.D.  <lc- 
grcc  from  W^estern  Reserve  Univer.sily  in  June 
and  is  interning  at  the  University  of  Penn.syl- 
vania  Hospital  in  Philarlelphia.  Jlis  wife 
(Gloria  Boyce  Walker.  ’56)  is  teaching  instru- 
mental music  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools. 
Don  and  Gloria  arc  living  tit  836  Eaton  Rd., 
Urcxel  Hill.  Pa. 

Chris  "Madge”  Winchester  and  Harry  Cro- 
mer. '52,  were  nnirried  on  March  29  at  Kirk- 
patrick Chapel  on  the  Rutgers  University  cam- 
pus, New  IJrunswick.  N.  J.  Clarence  Hake, 
’52.  was  liest  man.  I'aith  Buckley  Rose.  ’53, 
matron  of  honor,  and  George  Rose,  ’53.  an 
usher.  Harry  is  attending  tlie  summer  and  fall 
sessions  at  Rutgers  University  to  prepare  for 
teaching  mathematics  and  Chris  is  teaching  sec- 
ond grade  again  at  Sayreville,  N.  J.  They  have 
an  apartment  between  the  two  areas  of  work  at 
34B  Chester  Circle,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Wolfe  (Joan  Goldsby, 
’55)  recently  purchased  a home  at  3292  Dale- 
ford  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  O.  "Skip”  is  em- 
ployed by  the  L.  A.  Wells  Construction  Co.  in 
Cleveland,  a firm  which  docs  all  kinds  of  marine 
construction  on  the  J.,akes.  Skip  ami  Joan  liave 
a daughter,  Lynn  Ellen,  who  was  l)orn  on  Vhal- 
entines  Day,  Feb.  14,  1958. 
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Robert  F.  Berkey,  t,  is  instructor  in  religion 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  this  year. 

Jane  Bishop  received  her  M.A.  in  zoology 
from  Cornell  University  in  June.  This  year  she 
is  instructor  in  zoology  at  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W’illiam  A.  Burney  (Rita  Smil- 
kstein)  are  teaching  at  W'indham  College  and 
live  in  the  country  near  Putney,  Vt.  They  have 
a little  girl,  Jessica. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Carney  (Nancy  Kallay)  writes 
from  Troy,  N.  Y.  : "1  received  my  M.A.  from 
Columbia  University  in  August,  1956.  was  mar- 
ried the  same  month  to  a Naval  Aviator  in  Nor- 
folk, \'a.  During  the  next  school  year  I was  a 
music  resource  teacher  in  the  Norfolk  City 
Schools.  Ed  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  in 
August.  1957,  and  we  moved  to  Troy  where  he 
is  attending  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
We  expect  to  be  here  until  January,  1959,  and 
would  love  to  hear  from  Oberlin  friends  (3356 
Sixth  Ave.).” 

David  W.  Clark  graduated  from  Union  Tlie- 
ological  Seminary  in  May,  was  ordained  in  June, 
and  is  now  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Austinburg,  Ohio.  Until  Dave  com- 
pleted his  llieological  training,  his  wife  (Ricarda 
Kohn.  ’54)  was  .secretary  in  the  dance  depart- 
ment at  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  but  is  now 
enjoying  the  chance  to  he  a full  time  homemaker 
and  minister’s  wife. 

John  W.  Davis.  Jr.,  has  had  his  duties  at 
Allen  Park  Presbyterian  ('hnreh,  Allen  Park. 
Michigan,  c.\i>anded.  He  now  lias  the  title  of 
Director  of  Parish  Activities.  John  continues 
to  administer  the  music  program  ami  in  addition 
is  assi.sting  with  the  young  people's  work. 

Mary  Decrouez  moved  from  Pliilailelphia  to 
Cambridge,  Massacliusetts,  last  winter.  In  April 
slic  began  work  as  secretary  to  the  Placement 
Director  at  tlie  AMassaclnisetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Kemp  Edward  Dietiker  received  the  B.D.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  in  June. 

Nancy  Jane  Dixon  is  enrolled  at  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  for  the  program 
leading  to  a "Master  of  Education  for  experi- 
enced teachers  in  the  field  of  English."  She  is 
sharing  an  apartment  witli  Judy  Alberti  at  3 
Lang(l<m  Sriuare.  U:im]iri<lgc  38.  Mass. 

Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Dunning 
(Mary  Russell):  "Stew  is  still  stationed  at 

Norton  Air  F<irce  Base,  working  with  electronic 
coniiuitcrs,  ami  will  be  in  the  Air  Force  until 
1959.  In  liis  spare  time  be  tenches  a course 
about  computers  at  Valley  College.  Mary  keeps 
bouse  and  takes  care  of  our  son.  John,  two  in 
August.”  Tbcir  address:  26063  East  Base 
Dine.  San  Bernardino.  Calif. 

After  Jerry  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School 
in  May.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerrold  Ehrlich  (Elaine 


Bergman  Ehrlich)  moved  back  to  her  home  at  : 
.DtS  I.ong  Beach  Road.  Kockville  C«mtre,  New 
\'rirk.  Jerry  c-xpects  to  begin  six  niontlis  Army 
duly  bchirc  October  I and  in  tlie  meantime  is 
working  for  the  law  firm  of  .Sylvan  ami  Amtm-r- 
man  in  New  V'lrk  City.  In  mid-July.  Elaine 
began  a new  job  as  social  worker  with  the  Chil- 
dren’s Division  uji  in  Nassau  County  (New 
Yfirk)  Department  of  Welfare.  She  expects  to 
stay  with  her  jiarents  until  Jerry’s  service  is 
completed. 

Mrs.  David  Elder  (Betty  Rugh)  received  the 
IDS.  in  nursing  from  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity in  June. 

Wendell  Frerichs,  t,  sitent  the  past  two  years 
.studying  in  Switzerland.  His  third  daughter 
was  born  in  Basel  in  December.  1956.  In  July, 
the  Frerichs  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Wendell  is 
now  assistant  professor  at  Luther  Theolgical 
.Seminary  in  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  J.  Donald  Frey.  Jr.  (Carolyn  A. 
Perry)  moved  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Ro- 
che.ster,  N.  Y..  last  spring.  Don  completed 
study  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
is  now  an  electrical  engineer  witti  Commercial 
Controls  Corp.,  a division  of  the  California 
I'^riden  Corp.  His  work  is  on  the  research  and 
development  of  the  flexowriter. 

Mrs.  John  Gattis  (Marilyn  Sheen)  writes 
from  Lynnficld  Center.  Mass.:  "I  am  appreci- 
ating the  oppijrtnnity  of  being  a homemaker, 
and  a participant  in  a community  where  there 
are  many  young  families.  John  is  the  Director 
of  Christian  Education  in  the  Congregational 
C'hurch,  and  we  both  find  it  to  be  challenging 
work.  Deborah  Lynn,  is  our  biggest  source  of 
amusement  and  joy.  We  will  be  here  until  June, 
1959.  when  John  will  receive  his  Master  of 
.Sacred  Theology  degree.  Then  we  will  head 
for  California,  hoping  to  see  some  Oberlin 
friends  along  the  way.” 

Inez  Gollan  writes  i ‘*My  engagement  to 
Philip  Kurokawa  was  announced  in  March  and 
the  wedding  date  is  set  for  June  14.  Ilis  home 
is  Honolulu  but  he  is  hoping  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation on  the  Mainland  in  the  fall.  I am  at 
present  teaching  first  grade  at  Schofield  Ele- 
mentary School,  an  Army  school  for  dependents 
on  the  island.” 

Kenneth  P.  Goodrich  received  an  Af.A.  degree 
from  the  State  DTniversity  of  Iowa  in  February. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Greene  (Barbara  Empie) 
writes  that  after  Larry  finished  his  architectural 
degree  at  Syracuse  University  in  1957,  he 
worked  for  an  architect  in  Syracuse  until  April. 
1958.  when  he  was  called  for  Army  duty.  He  is 
a 2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps,  stationed 
at  Fort  Monmouth.  N.  J..  but  due  for  reassign- 
ment in  mid-September.  They  have  been  living 
in  Red  Bank,  and  enjoying  the  summer  vaca- 
tion facilities  in  the  area.  Barbie’s  time  is  taken 
by  Lawrence  Douglas,  born  last  February. 

Emily  Jackson  writes:  "I  am  continuing  my 
study  at  Boston  ITniversity  School  of  Theology 
in  the  field  of  religion  in  higher  education.  As 
part  of  my  work,  I am  advisor  to  the  Tufts  DTni- 
versity  Wesley  ('lub.  I attended  the  wedding 
of  Sally  Moulton  and  Ted  Shell.  ’53.  last  No- 
vember; occasionally  get  together  with  Judy 
Alberti.  I’m  living  in  an  apartment  with  three 
other  girls  from  school  and  we  have  extra  room 
for  any  Obcrlinians  passing  through  — 61 
Mfimitbirt  St..  Boston  15.  Mass.” 

Mary  Constance  Kocferl  received  her  ^^.A. 
degree  with  honor.s  in  French  ami  literature  from 
Columbia  University  in  June.  She  plans  to 
continue  studv  for  licr  Pli.l).  degree  at  ('olum- 
bia. 

Anne  C.  McGregor  and  Richmond  Deming 
Belcher  were  married  oti  May  17.  They  arc  liv- 
ing at  760  Old  Kcnsico  Rtl..  Tli<irmvood.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Mitchell  (Jean  Heflebower) 
writes;  "Our  sf)ii,  Robert  Brucc.  was  born  Jan. 
2().  Jim  is  working  for  a large  firm  of  lawyers 
in  ('hicago  and  is  mo.st  involved.  My  sister 
Dinda  Is  a most  enthusiastic  Oberlin  student  (a 
siiphomore  58-59) .’’ 

Janet  L.  Penn  and  Josepli  J.  .Schroeder.  Jr., 
were  married  on  Feb,  1 in  the  Moravian 
Church  in  Ubricbsvillc.  O.  Joe  is  a graduate  of 
Dawrence  College. 

Joyce  Rosenfield  is  teaching  elementary  mu- 
sic in  the  Cinnamin  . Township  School.  River- 
l»m.  N.  J. 

Philip  Shen.  tin.  received  his  B.D.  degree 
from  the  I'ederated  Theological  Facnltv.  Itni- 
vcrslty  of  Chicago,  in  June.  He  hopes  to  con- 
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linuc  with  Ph.D.  work  in  the  field  of  construc- 
tive theology  and  to  return  to  tlie  Far  East  af- 
terwards as  a teacher. 

The  M.S.  degree  was  awarded  to  Michael  H. 
Siegel  by  Rutgers  University  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Sonnenfeld  (Portia 
Leys)  spent  the  sinniner  travelling  in  their 
Peugot  thro\igh  France  and  Italy.  Bert  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  degree  in  June  from  Princeton 
and  is  to  he  instructor  in  modern  languages  at 
Princeton  this  year. 

During  his  Army  service  as  chaplain's  assis- 
tant at  Fort  Monmouth.  N.  J.,  Tom  Spacht  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  play  a number  of  ree.tals. 

In  May  he  joined  witli  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  William 
May  to  present  a concert  of  contemporary  music 
at  Fort  Monmouth  and  on  August  5 played  a 
recital  at  Columbia  University. 

Robert  E.  Sprague,  m.  is  teaching  vocal  mu- 
sic this  vear  in  the  public  schools  of  Garden 

City.  N.  V. 

Joseph  Swaim  graduated  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  June  and  is  on  the  staff  of  the  law 
firm  of  Kirkpatrick,  Pomeroy,  Lockhart,  and 
Johnson  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  In  August  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Lenora  Owen  of  While  ^Plains, 

N.  V.  Elizabeth  graduated  from  the  nursing 
course  of  Columbia  University -Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  June. 

Mr.' and  Mrs.  Robert  Tredwell  (Milay  Mills, 
’56)  announce  the  birth  of  Kathryn  on  Feb.  23 
In  New  Haven.  Their  son.  Victor,  was  two  in 
April.  Last  year  Bob  taught  two  introductory 
philosophy  courses  in  Vale  College  and  worked 
on  his  doctoral  dissertation.  For  1958-59  he 
holds  a Sterling  Fellowship  for  full  time  work  on 
his  dissertation.  Since  March  he  has  been  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Review  of  Metaphysics  a 
philosophical  journal  published  at  \ ale. 

Tom  Temple  Tuttle  is  teaching  elementary 
instrumental  music  in  Farmingdale.  Long  Is- 
land, this  year. 

After  completing  Army  service  in  November, 
1957,  Jack  Weisbond  settled  in  his  home  area, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  is  a management  assistant 
in  the  Planning  Department  of  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company.  This  is  an  insurance  com- 
pany dealing  with  planned  estates. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Westeen  (Mim  Dickerson) 
moved  a year  ago  from  California  to  Asheville, 
N.  C.  John  is  in  charge  of  the  counseling  psy- 
chology department  at  the  VA  Hospital  in 
Oteen.  N.  C.,  and  they  have  a house  on  the 
hospital  grounds.  Susan  Elizabeth,  born  Feb. 
11.  keeps  them  busy. 

Alan  L.  Wurtzel  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Yale  Law  Journal  for  1958-59.  The  Journal  is 
published  monthly  during  the  school  year  and 
consists  of  legal  opinions  and  interpretations. 
Top-ranking  members  of  each  first-year  class 
make  up  the  Board  of  Editors  for  the  following 
year. 

1956 

Mary  Chacko  graduated  from  Western  Re- 
serve University  with  a master’s  in  psychiatric 
social  work  in  June  and  was  then  married  to 
Galen  E.  Russell.  Jr.,  x’54,  on  June  21  in  Gran- 
by, Conn.  This  year  they  are  living  at  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
Galen  is  in  his  second  year  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry  and  Mary  is  a full  time  social 
worker. 

After  completing  her  MM  degree  in  piano 
at  Oberlin  last  June,  Barbro  Christenson  spent 
the  summer  at  home  as  a day  camp  counsellor  at 
the  pciblic  school  in  Hewlett,  New  York.  This 
year  she  is  teaching  piano  at  the  Northfield 
School  for  Girls.  East  Northfield.  Massachu- 
setts. 

Andre  Clewcll  has  a teaching  assistantship  in 
the  botany  department  at  Indiana  University 
and  is  beginning  study  for  his  Ph.D.  degree. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fonda  (Shirley  Smith) 
both  received  Master’s  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Ilampsbire'in  June.  They  spent 
the  summer  as  counselors  at  Camp  Cowasset  in 
North  Falmouth.  M assachuseUs.  This  yeai 
Tom  is  teaching  biology,  general  science  and 
earth  science  at  Kingswood  School,  West  Hart- 
ford (Jonneclicut.  Kingsw<»od  is  a small  pri- 
vate clay  school.  Shirley  plans  to  work  after 
they  get  settled. 

Lt  Wayne  Foote  has  c^Jinpleted  about  half 
of  his  three-year  Navy  duty.  After  serving  on 
the  USS  Abbot  for  a year,  he  was  transferred 
in  July  to  shore  duly  with  the  Military  Sea 


Transportation  Service  in  Yokosuka,  Japan. 
During  the  year  on  the  Alibot.  he  "crossed  the 
Ei|uator  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  visited  Europe. 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Bos- 
ton. . . 

After  teaching  in  a suburb  of  Cleveland  for  a 
year.  Carolyn  Gable  shifted  last  year  to  a job 
near  her  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  She  is  teach- 
ing first  grade  in  Lampeter.  Pa.,  a rural  com- 
nninily. 

Gregory  Gay  and  Marian  Taggcrt  were  mar- 
ried on  Jan.  18  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Greg 
is  in  the  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Service.  They  arc 
living  in  Georgetown  (1028  Wisconsin  Avc.. 
Washington).  Greg  is  the  son  of  Mr..  '29.  and 
Mrs.  Merrill  Gay  (Dorothy  Zannoth,  ’31). 

Arsenio  "Art’’  Giron  completed  Army  service 
in  August.  Ilis  wife.  Patricia  Day,  spent  the 
summer  with  her  family  in  Maine  and  in  late 
August  they  moved  to  Apopka.  Fla.,  about  12 
miles  from  Orlando.  Pat  is  teaching  vocal  mu- 
sic in  two  elementary  schools  in  Apopka  and  Art 
plans  to  combine  freelance  music  composition 
with  other  employment. 

John  T.  Hofmann,  Jr.,  completed  his  Army 
service  this  summer.  He  had  served  as  a Chap- 
lain’s Assistant  in  Darmstadt.  Germany.  This 
year  he  has  enrolled  for  graduate  study  in  Or- 
ga!i  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Eldon  Kenworthy’s  poem  "Exodus”  has  been 
selected  as  a winner  in  the  national  Riverside 
Poetry  contest  sponsored  by  the  Riverside 
Church.  New  York  City.  The  winning  poem 
appears  in  Riverside  Poetry  3,  an  anthology  of 
student  verse,  published  by  Twayne  Publishers 
of  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  McClellan  (Jane  Muir)  writes: 
"Bill  and  I graduated  from  Colorado  College  in 
June,  1956.  Bill  taught  music  for  a year  in 
junior  high  in  Alamosa,  Colo.,  and  is  now  work- 
ing on  his  thesis  for  an  M.A.  in  musicology.  Our 
daughter.  Jennifer,  was  born  in  March,  1957.” 
They  are  living  at  2004  E.  Jackson  St.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Montie  (Diane  Block) 
have  moved  to  4234  Kenny  St.,  Beltsville,  Md. 
"Tom  is  working  on  his  Master’s  and  then 
Ph.D.  in  botany.  Diane  finished  all  the  credits 
for  a Master’s  but  didn’t  get  the  research  done 
due  to  the  exciting  birth  of  our  daughter.  Denise 
Margaret,  on  July  3,  1957.  She  is  a big  girl 
now  and  very  pretty.  We’re  living  near  Wash- 
ington, off  Route  1,  and  would  welcome  vis- 
itors.” 

Diana  Lee  Morgan  and  Philip  B.  Welch  were 
married  on  !March  8 in  Winnetka,  111. 

Joan  Nelson  received  a graduate  fellowship 
from  Radcliffe  College  for  study  during  1958-59. 

Bruce  A.  Norton  received  his  master’s  degree 
in  psychology  from  Ohio  State  University  in 
June. 

After  completing  British  Army  service  in 
Singapore.  Derek  Oakes,  m,  is  back  on  his  ci- 
vilian job  as  research  chemist  with  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  and  is  living  at  3 Newton 
Rd.,  Falisworth,  Lancashire. 

Mrs.  Gideon  Seaman  (Barbara  Rosner) 
writes:  "We  are  living  in  a 3-bedroom  house 
near  Long  Island  Sound  and  an  hour  from  N\  C 
and  would  be  delighted  to  accommodate  guests 
at  22  Church  St.,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y.  Gideon 
is  continuing  his  psychiatric  residency  at  Kings 
Park  State  Hospital  where  his  ‘boss’  is  Dr. 
George  Volow.  father  of  Mike  Volow,  ’59.  Our 
son  Noah  was  born  Oct.  25.  1957,  in  Cincinnati 
and  is  distinguished  in  that  he  was  regularly 
laughing  aloud  by  the  age  of  7 weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  Seil  (Daryle  Wolfers 
Seil)  are  in  San  Francisco  — Fritz  in  his  third 
year  at  Stanford  Medical  School  and  Daryle 
working  on  a secondary  teaching  credential  in 
drama  at  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  Sharpies  (Jaci  Kelly)  ex- 
pect to  live  at  98  Elm  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J-,  for 
iwfi  more  years,  and  welcome  phone  calls 
(Pilgrim  6-5203)  and  visits  fnjin  the  class  of 
'56  whenever  in  the  New  York  City  area.  Jaci 
is  teaching  first  grade  in  the  Upper  Montclair 
schools  and  Ned  has  a very  interesting  job  in 
tin*  Army,  working  in  Newark, 

Robert  E.  Sullivan  is  instructor  in  English  at 
Cletnson  tlollegc,  Clcmson,  S.  C. 

Owen  P.  Thomas  is  a technical  editor  with 
the  Kantl  Corporation,  winch  is  engaged  in 
long-range  scientific  research.  "Wc  help  the 
engineers  and  scientists  say  what  they  mean, 


and  in  general  are  the  middle-men  In  communi- 
cating the  research  results.  . . 

Nancy  R.  Toy  received  the  M.S.  in  library 
science  from  Western  Reserve  University  in 
June. 

Alexander  Turco  is  minister  of  music  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Vandcrl'ppe  (Margaret 
Foster  Vanderlippe)  moved  at  the  end  of  July 
to  West  Concord.  Massachusetts,  where  Dick 
began  his  new  job  with  the  Grason-Stadlcr  Com- 
l>any  on  August  1.  Dick’s  work  involves  selling 
oiierant  conditioning  apparatus  and  acting  as 
liaison  between  the  psychologists  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  their  c<iuipmcnt. 

Alice  Van  Leuvan  won  the  Meriden.  Conn., 
Mus'e  Association’s  Y'oung  Artist’s  Award  for 
1958,  a prize  of  $101,  Alice  completed  her 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  at  ^'alc  in  June  and 
spent  the  summer  i)laying  bassoon  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Wind  Ensemble  which  presents  concerts 
on  a showboat  at  the  Golden  Triangle  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

1957 

Arnulf  Baumann,  stm.  is  in  Lccciim,  Ger- 
many. a small  village  west  of  Hanover,  where 
he  will  continue  theological  study  for  the  next 
two  years, 

Nancy  Brandes  and  Robert  Root  were  mar- 
ried on  February  15  in  Gihsonia,  Pennsylvania. 
Susan  Colby  was  an  attendant.  Nancy  and  Bob 
are  living  in  Washington  — Nancy  working  for 
the  CovernmcMit,  and  Bob  for  the  Human  Re- 
sources Research  Office,  which  is  a division  of 
George  Washington  University,  operating  under 
contract  with  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Jean  Casten  received  the  M.S.  in  library  sci- 
ence from  Western  Reserve  University  in  June. 

Mr.,  t,  and  Mrs.  James  Chapman  (Katharine 
Thorp.  ’55)  have  a daughter,  Cheryl  Lynn,  born 
March  12.  Jim  is  serving  as  a chaplain  with 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  at  the  Amarillo  AFB, 
Texas. 

Carol  Clemeau  received  a fellowship  from 
Bryn  Mawr  College  to  continue  her  graduate 
study  in  mediaeval  studies  for  1958-59. 

Roger  R.  Cole,  m.  is  instructor  in  organ  at 
Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

The  Clarinet  Sonata  of  Benjamin  Cutler  was 
performed  at  the  Boulanger  Symposium  held  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  in  May.  The  works 
for  the  Symposium  were  selected  from  entries 
of  student  composers  from  m:dwestern  schools. 
Ben  stayed  for  the  entire  four-day  session  and 
had  some  illuminating  discussions  with  Mile. 
Boulanger  including  a 20  minute  private  inter- 
vievv  discussiong  mainly  the  work  which  had 
been  performed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Davies  (Lee  Kadel) 
of  Massapequa.  N.  Y^.  announce  the  birth  of 
Welty  Stuart  Davies  on  March  12. 

Audrey  Ferguson  is  spending  this  year  in 
London,  teaching  second  grade  in  the  morning 
and  music  in  grades  one  through  six  in  the  af- 
ternoon at  the  American  School  in  London. 

Suzanne  K.  Lilly  and  Victor  E.  Ferrall,  Jr.. 
'56,  were  married  in  June  in  Dayton,  O..  and 
are  living  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Louise  C.  Leonard  and  Myron  R.  Szold  were 
married  in  February.  Myron  is  with  the  Army 
in  Germany,  and  they  are  living  at  Kirchgasse 
4.  Bruckenau-Stadt.  until  next  January. 


After  completing  her  graduate  study  at  \ ale 
University  in  June,  Dorothy  Mack  spent  the 
summer  in  Europe  with  an  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  workcamp  in  Germany,  bhc 
also  spent  several  weeks  traveling  and  visiting 
friends.  This  year,  she  is  teaching  English  at 
the  high  school  in  Roslyn.  L.  I..  N.  Dotty 
reports  that  last  winter  she  wrote  an  article  on 
"Women  Graduate  Students  at  Yale  University 
which  was  translated  into  Korean  by  Dr.  Umci 
I Paik.  dean  of  liberal  arts  at  Central  Im- 
versity.  and  published  in  February  in  tlie  Yco- 
wcon  Magazine  of  Seoul,  Korea. 


Mary  Marcus  ami  William  Buckhinder  were 
,„r,nic,l  0,1  April  19  ami  ai'c  livi.iR  at  S7-09  .14  1, 
Ave..  .I.ack^o,,  Hritthts.  N.  Y.  Ilill  is  w.th  tl,c 

.Seaward- Ellison  Printing  ( o. 

Anne  Marie  Molloy  ami  James  Eihvaril  Le- 
\'ine  were  niarrleil  on  June  7.  Both  of  them 
come  from  Black  ^tountaill.  N.  C.,  .at'd  4''=  t 
ployed  will,  Time,  Inc..  In  New  \ oi'k  Citj.  J,m 
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attcmled  W'^cstern  Carolina  Teachers  College 
and  plans  further  study  this  year.  Tliey  arc  liv- 
ing at  771  West  End  Ave.,  Kew  York  City. 

Pvt.  Arthur  D.  Mont2ka  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Seventh  Army  Symphony  in  Germany. 

Carol  Ann  Phillips  and  Kenneth  B.  Taylor 
were  married  on  June  21  at  Bates  College 
Chapel.  Lewiston.  Maine.  Robert  Bushnell  was 


best  man.  and  J^on,  ’58,  and  Gwen  Tingley 
Jenkins.  Jean  Casten,  and  David  and  Jean  Hall* 
berg  (’58)  Sharer  were  guests.  Ken  begins  his 
second  year  at  Western  Reserve  Medical  School 
this  fall  and  Carol  Ann  will  continue  teaching 
3rd  grade  in  Lyndhurst.  Ohio.  They  are  living 
at  3933  Rosemoml.  C'lcvcland  21,  C). 

Mary  E.  Pictsch  and  Paul  B.  Davis,  '56,  were 
married  in  New  York  City  on  June  19. 


Suttanne  Possen  received  the  Certificate  in 
Business  Administration  in  June  from  the  liar- 
vard'Radcliffc  Program  iji  Business  Aflministra- 
tion. 

Feodor  Scheinmann,  m,  received  the  Ph.D. 
flcgree  from  the  University  of  London  in  the 
.spring  and  flew  to  Israel  in  March  to  begin 
work  on  a post-doctorate  research  fellow.ship  at 
the  Israel  Institute  of  Technology.  Haifa,  Israel. 


LOSSES  IN  THE  OBERLIN  FAMILY 


1881 

WARDEN  — Mrs.  Ernest  Nathan  Warden 
(Agnes  Lenora  Noble),  Oberlin’s  oldest  living 
graduate,  died  on  June  17,  1958,  in  Miami, 
Florida.  Her  death  was  caused  by  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

Mrs.  Warden  was  born  in  LaGrange,  Ohio, 
on  February  21,  1858,  the  daughter  of  William 
Wallace  Noble  and  Lucinda  Miller  Noble.  Mrs. 
Warden  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1881  with 
a Literary  degree.  On  Decemljcr  10,  1884,  she 
married  Ernest  Nathan  Warden.  ’80.  Mr.  War- 
den was  an  attorney  and  one  time  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  Napoleon.  Ohio.  Mr.  War- 
den died  in  Napoleon,  Ohio  on  November  21, 
1927. 

Mrs.  Warden  lived  most  of  her  adivU  life  in 
Napoleon,  Ohio,  residing  there  from  1908-1921, 
and  then  returning  in  1927  after  spending  six 
years  in  Lima,  Ohio.  She  then  remained  in 
Napoleon  until  1940,  when  she  moved  to  Florida, 
residing  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Faye  Warden 
Benham. 

Mrs.  Warden  had  served  on  the  Public 
School  Board  in  Deshler,  Ohio,  1898-1900,  and 
on  the  Library  Board  of  Napoleon.  Mrs.  War- 
den had  been  Oberlin’s  oldest  living  graduate 
since  the  death  of  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Justitia  Par- 
sons McCaskey,  ’77,  on  November  29,  1955, 
Mrs.  Warden  died  at  the  age  of  100. 

Several  of  Mrs.  Warden’s  relatives  have  at- 
tended Oberlin  College,  among  them  two 
brothers,  two  cousins,  and  two  nieces  (Mrs. 
Arthur  B.  Griffith,  ’19,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Stocker, 
’27).  Surviving  is  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Faye 
Warden  Benham.  Two  sons,  Hugh  and  Lau- 
rence died  in  1954  and  1951  respectively. 


1886 


DOGGETT  — Laurence  Locke  Doggett, 
president  emeritus  of  Springfield  College,  died 
on  November  13,  1957,  in  his  home  in  Long- 
Meadow,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Doggett  was 
born  on  December  22,  1864,  in  Manchester, 
Iowa.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Ober- 
lin in  1886.  Being  interested  in  YMCA  work, 
he  went  to  Wakefield,  Michigan,  where  he  or- 
ganized a Congregational  Church.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City,  but  returned  to  Oberlin  and 
received  his  B.D.  and  M.A.  from  the  Oberlin 
_ School  of  Theology  in  1890.  He  then  went  to 
Europe  where  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  the  University  of  Leipzig,  the  lat- 
ter conferring  upon  him  a Ph.D.  degree  in 
1895. 


From  1896  until  1936,  Dr.  Doggett  served  as 
president  of  the  International  YMCA  College, 
which  is  today  Springfield  College,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  received  a D.D.  degree  from 
Oberlin  in  1911,  an  L.L.D.  degree  from  Am- 
herst College  in  1936,  and  a Master  of  Hu- 
manics  degree  from  Springfield  in  1917.  In 
1936,  Dr.  Doggett  retired  and  travelled  around 
the  world  with  his  wife,  Carolyn  Gillespie  Dur- 
gm  (’90). 


Dr.  Doggett  had  received  numerous  meda 
and  citations  during  his  distinguished  caree 
among  them  the  Order  of  the  Orange  froi 
Holland,  the  Order  Second  Class  of  the  Rc 
Cross  from  Esthonia,  and  a Medal  of  Mer 
from  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  a member  < 
the  Rotary  Club,  Socict 
of  Mayflower  Descendants.  Foreign  Policy  A 
sociation,  and  the  Boston  University  Club.  H 
has  published  several  books:  a two  volume  hi 

BostO 

Kobert  R.  McBurney 
ami  "Man  and  a School." 


Since  the  Alumni  Magazine 
last  went  to  press  the  College 
has  been  saddened  by  the  death 
of  a number  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  faculty  and  staff, 
who  have  given  long  and  es- 
teemed service  to  the  institution. 
We  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
here  to  Dean  Leonard  A.  Stidley 
of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology;  Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes, 
emeritus  professor  of  chemistry; 
Dr.  George  D.  Hubbard,  emeri- 
tus professor  of  geology  and 
geography;  John  E.  Wirkler, 
emeritus  associate  secretary; 
Clyde  E.  Gilbert,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  buildings  and 
grounds,  retired;  and  Professor 
Charles  K.  Barry,  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  pianoforte  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Memorial 
Minutes,  adopted  by  the  College 
faculty,  will  be  printed  in  a 
later  issue. 


In  1894.  Dr.  Doggett  married  Carolyn  Dur- 
gin,  and  there  were  two  children  by  this  mar- 
riage: Ruth  W.  (Kennedy)  and  Clinton  L., 
who  died  in  1941.  The  first  Mrs.  Doggett  died 
in  1932,  and  Dr.  Doggett  later  married  Olive 
Dutcher,  a member  of  the  Wellesley  College 
faculty.  Surviving  Dr.  Doggett  are  Mrs.  Dog- 
gett and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

1888 

Baum  HART  — Mrs.  Charles  Conrad  Baum- 
hart  (Karolina  Stuart  Martin)  died  on  April  15. 
1958,  at  the  age  of  91.  She  had  been  living  with 
her  son.  in  Danbury.  Connecticut. 

Born  December  26,  1866  in  Vermilion.  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Baumhart  graduated  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1888.  having  pursued  a Literary  Course.  She 
then  taught  German.  English,  and  Mathematics 
in  the  Oberlin  High  School  for  several  years. 
On  January  17.  1897,  she  married  Charles  Con- 
rad Baumhart  who  operated  a drug  store  in  Ver- 
milion. Ohio,  and  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  that 
city. 

After  her  husband's  death  in  1910.  she  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  to  teach,  once  again,  in  the 
high  school  until  lier  retirement.  Ten  years  ago 
Mrs.  Baumhart  left  OI.erlin  to  make ‘her  home 
witli  her  .son  Carl  in  Connecticut.  On  her 
nmetieth  birthday,  she  received  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  from  hundreds  of  her  former 
pupils,  in  liiis  country  and  abroad.  At  that 
time,  she  was  still  in  good  health  and  .spirits, 
spending  her  time  reading,  gardening  and  doing 


liousework.  She  attended  the  Ridgebury  Con- 
gregational Church  regularly. 

Mrs.  Baumhart’s  death  resulted  from  a heart 
ailment  from  which  ^he  suffered  during  her  last 
year.  Surviving  are  two  sons,  Carl.  ’24,  and 
Paul,  and  two  sisters.  A daughter,  Margaret 
Emilie,  x’21,  died  in  1918. 


1891 

MILLER  — R.  T.  Miller,  of  the  class  of  1891, 
died  in  his  home  in  Scoltsville,  New  Y’’ork  on 
July  27,  1958.  Mr.  Miller  was  Oberlin  Col- 
lege’s greatest  living  Ijenefactor,  having  con- 
tr.buted  approximately  one  million  dollars  to 
the  College  during  his  life  time. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Scottsville,  New  Y’^ork. 
Dn  February  23,  1867,  the  son  of  Romania  Til- 
lottson  Miller  and  Etta  Fraser  Miller.  After 
graduating  from  Oberlin,  he  spent  one  year 
writing  for  the  Syracuse  (New  York)  Herald, 
and  one  year  writing  for  the  Buffalo  (New 
York)  Evening  News.  In  1894,  he  attended 
Harvard  University,  receiving  his  L.L.B.  de- 
gree in  1896.  He  received  an  M.A.  degree 
from  Oberlin  in  1898.  In  1897,  he  founded  the 
American  School  of  Correspondence  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  was  president  of  this  school  until 
his  retirement  in  1936.  During  the  same  thirty- 
nine  years,  he  was  the  publisher  of  Illustrated 
World  Magazine,  and  the  president  of  the 
American  Technical  Society  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Miller  is  the  author  of  many  articles  and  nu- 
merous technical  cyclopedias.  In  1936,  Mr. 
Miller  retired  to  Fraser  Farm,  in  Scottsville, 
New  Y’'ork.  He  spent  his  winters  in  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 

In  every  year  since  1905,  Mr.  Miller  had 
given  generous  and  useful  gifts  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. The  gifts  have  been  as  varied  as  they 
have  been  consistent,  the  largest  contributions 
going  to  the  Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum.  The 
Miller  Fund  has  allowed  the  Museum  to  offer 
rich  cultural  advantages  to  the  students  of  Ober- 
lin. Mr.  Miller  also  established  the  Etta  Fraser 
Ylemorial  Loan  Fund. 


I oyz 

MARSHALL  — Mr.  Martin  Raphael  Marshall 
of  Missoula,  Montana,  died  on  June  18,  1958, 
after  having  lived  in  Missoula  for  54  years. 

Air.  Marshall  was  born  on  March  29,  1869, 
in  Berea.  Kentucky.  After  graduating  from' 
Oberlin  in  1892  with  a Ph.B.  degree,  he  taught 
for  three  years  (1893-1896)  at  Southern  Col- 
legiate Institute.  Albion.  Illinois.  In  1896-97, 
he  received  an  M.A.  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  English.  In  the  vear  1897-98  he 
t.yight  at  West  High  School  in  Clevel'and. 
after  which  he  served  as  high  school  principal 
and  then  superintendent  of  schools  ht  Reming- 
ton. Indiana,  until  1903.  In  the  year  1903-04 
he  was  superintendent  at  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota.  He  then  became  affiliated  with  the 
Western  Montana  Building  and  Loan  As.socia- 
tion  in  Missoula;  he  has  served  as  vice-president 
since  1918.  In  1920.  he  became  a fruit  grower, 
and  carried  on  political  activities  concurrentlyG 
He  was  elected  to  four  terms  in  the  .Montana 
House  of  Representatives,  from  1927-1935.  For 
MX  years,  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Inustccs  of  School  District  I.  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  in  1924.  The  year  1948  con- 
eluded  sixteen  years  as  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Alissoula^  Irrigation  District  T,  the  last  ten 
years  of  which  lu  was  president.  I-Ie  is  also  a 
former  member  of  the  Montana  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Missoula  Rotary  Club,  of  which 
he  is  an  honary  member.  Air.  Alarshall,  a 
highly  respected  and  long-time  resident  of  the 
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city  of  Missoula,  died  in  the  hospital  of  that 
city. 

Surviviiiif  are  his  daufirhter.  Mrs.  Earl  F. 
( am])lu*l!  of  Los  An^ioles.  Califovnia.  a brother. 
11.  Marshall,  ’97.  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  a ifiand- 
dauffhter.  ami  two  preat  Rramlsons.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall hail  been  married  to  Edna  Harbor  over 
forty  year.s  when  she  died  in  19J8. 


1899 

TITOMSKN  The  Reverend  I.,ndwifr  Thomsen, 
retired  ('onprt'^fational  mijiistcr,  died  on  March 
30.  1958.  in  his  home  in  Oberlin.  Ohio.  lie  was 
91. 

•Mr.  Tliomsen  was  Iiorii  in  Denmark  on  August 
5.  18f)6.  and  came  to  the  United  .States  in  1885. 
He  entered  Oberlin  Academy  in  1892,  and 
jrradiiatcd  from  Oberlin  College  in  1899, 
reccivinjr  an  A.B.  degree.  He  then  spent  one 
year  at  ^'ale  Divinity  .School,  after  wliich  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  Congregational  Educa- 
tion Society  to  a church  and  school  in  I.,ehi, 
Utah.  In  1900.  Mr.  Thomsen  was  ordtiincd. 
He  rcjuainetl  in  Lehi  as  principal  of  the  Lchi 
Academy  until  1903.  when  he  cotnmcnced  a two 
year  period  as  principal  of  the  Weiser  Academy, 
in  Idaho.  For  many  years  he  was  active  in 
mission  churclies  and  schools  in  Idaho.  Utah, 
North  Carolina.  Nebraska,  and  Oregon.  He 
was  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Telluride  Institute.  Deep  Springs.  California. 
His  last  jjarish  was  Osborne.  Kansas,  where  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  for 
thirteen  years.  After  a rich  and  distinguished 
career,  he  retired  in  1935.  and  returned  to  Ober- 
lin in  19.16.  to  remain  there. 

For  ten  years.  Mr.  Thomsen  had  written  “One 
Minute  Sermons”  for  a weekly  paper.  After 
his  retirement,  he  continued  these  sermons  for 
the  Oberlin  News-Tribune. 

Mr.  Thomsen’s  first  wife.  Lottie  Jackson 
Thomsen,  whom  he  married  in  1905,  died  in 
1945.  His  second  wife.  Lora  Loveland  Thom- 
sen. died  on  ^lay  7.  1958.  lie  is  survived  by 
two  children:  Harry  L.  Thomsen,  ’32.  M.A.  ’34, 
of  Billings.  Montana,  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Stewart  (Maren),  ’26,  M.A.  ’27.  of  Chatham. 
New  Jersey.  Also  surviving  are  three  sisters: 
Miss  May  Thomsen  of  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Henry 
lloefle  of  Amherst,  .Massachusetts,  and  Miss 
Christine  Thomsen.  ’01,  of  Cleveland. 


1904 

ALTVATER  — Ernest  William  Altvater  died 
on  March  13.  1954.  in  Newell.  South  Dakota, 
where  he  had  resided  since  1912. 

Mr.  Altvater  was  born  in  Castalia,  Ohio,  on 
March  30.  1875.  He  entered  the  Oberlin 

Academy  in  1896,  and  continued  in  the  college, 
from  which  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1904. 
He  continued  through  the  seminary,  receiving 
his  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  in  1906.  Mr. 
Altvater  then  took  up  ministerial  duties  in  Burr’s 
Mills,  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  Cither  pastorates  were  at  Arcade,  New 
'^'ork  (1909-11),  Spearfish.  South  Dakota  (1911- 
12),  and  Newell,  South  Dakota  (1912-13).  In 
1912,  Mr.  Altvater  became  an  irrigation  farmer 
in  Newell,  ami  in  1915  he  became  a rural  mall 
carrier  in  the  same  town.  From  1915  until  his 
retirement  in  1941,  Mr.  Altvater  continued  to 
serve  as  mail  carrier  in  Newell,  .\fter  his  re- 
tirement. he  devoted  himself  to  writing  and  mak- 
ing a special  study  of  history  ami  religions.  He 
even  finished  an  assignment  that  Dr.  Bosworth 
had  given  his  theological  class  in  1905. 

Mr.  Altvater  married  .Mary  Almeda  Prentice 
on  June  20.  1896.  before  entering  the  academy. 
They  had  no  children. 

.Mr.  Altvater's  publications  inchule  "Another 
\’iew.”  published  in  The  Congregationalist, 
March  28.  1908.  and  “C.ain  and  Abel,"  published 
in  Biblical  World. 

HUGHES  Julia  May  Sellers  Hughes  died 
February  12,  1958  at  her  home  in  Lytinhavcn. 
h'lorida  after  a four  year  illness,  develoi)ing  from 
arterio-.sclerosis.  .Slie  was  born  May  29,  1884 
at  Greenfield.  Ohio,  but  as  a small  child  moved 
with  her  parents  to  Wellston.  Ohio.  She  en- 
rolled at  Oberlin  in  1902.  having  transferreil 
from  Denison  University  at  the  end  of  her 
sophomore  year. 

After  gr.'iduating  from  Oberlin,  she  taught 
the  fourtli  grade  in  Wellston  for  one  year.  She 
then  beeame  an  .assistant  high  school  teacher  in 
Albany.  Indiana  for  one  year,  and  returned  to 


teach  high  school  courses  in  Wellston  for  two 
more  years.  Her  marriage  to  Thomas  C.  Riley, 
a lawyer  in  New  York  City,  ended  in  divorce, 
.ami  later  slio  married  Dr.  Carey  A.  Scurlock  of 
Wellston,  After  Ins  death,  she  joined  her  par- 
ents. who  had  earlier  moved  to  Lvnnhaven. 
Florida.  There  she  assisted  her  father  in  his 
wholesale  feed  and  grain  business,  continuing 
the  business  after  his  death,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  husband.  James  P.  Hughes.  She  married 
Mr.  Iluglies  on  February  18.  1937. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a daughter. 
Mr.s.  Betty  Riley  Ross  of  Cleveland,  a son. 
Commander  Roliert  A.  Scurlock.  U.S.N.,  of 
Norfolk.  \’irginia,  five  granddaughters,  two 
grcat-gramlchiUIrcn,  and  one  brother,  Paul  Sel- 
lers. 

I’ATLRSON  — Robert  Wight  Paterson,  re- 
tired te.achcr  and  business  man.  died  on  Octo- 
ber 20.  1957.  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York, 

Mr.  Patcr.son  was  born  in  Amherst,  Ohio,  on 
May  22,  18/9.  He  attended  Oberlin  Academy 
for  two  years,  and  graduated  from  the  college 
in  1904.  with  an  A.B.  degree.  Following  his 
years  at  Oberlin,  be  taiiglit  for  one  year  hi 
Austinburg.  Ohio,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
principal.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Ashtabuia 
Harbor.  Ohio,  where  he  served  until  1909.  Mr. 
Paterson  then  attended  Columbia  University  in 
New  York,  receiving  his  M.A.  degree  in  1910. 
He  taught  one  year  at  Clark  College,  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  went  into  business  as  a retail 
hardware  merchant  in  Cleveland.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1944. 

From  1930  to  1932.  Mr.  Paterson  was  a 
member  of  the  89th  General  Assembly,  serving 
as  a State  Representative  from  Cuyahoga 
County.  In  addition  to  his  political  activities, 
he  was  a past  High  Priest  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons. and  a member  of  the  103d  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry  Encampment. 

On  June  19,  1913.  Mr.  Paterson  married  Julia 
M.  Mathews,  who  preceded  her  husband  in 
death. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Paterson  moved  from  Cleve- 
land to  New  Rochelle.  New  York,  to  live  with 
his  daughter.  Surviving  are  three  daughters: 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Sloan  of  New  Rochelle,  Mrs. 
Neal  Baxter  Yow  of  Sanford,  North  Carolina, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Metzler  of  Eugene.  Oregon ; and 
two  sons,  Robert  and  Richard,  both  of  Cleve- 
land. Also  surviving  are  a brother,  Joseph  D. 
Paterson  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  nine  grand- 
children. 

1906 

ANDREWS  — Rita  Lenore  Andrews,  daughter 
of  Amos  H.  and  Laura  Ellen  Marshman  An- 
drews, died  on  January  21,  1958,  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  at  the  age  of  75.  She  was  born  on 
April  29,  1882,  in  Empire,  Colorado. 

Miss  Andrews  received  her  A.B.  degree  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1906.  Following  that,  she 
taught  in  elementary  schools  in  Leadville,  Colo- 
rado. for  three  years.  She  tlien  taught  in 
Grand  Junction.  Colorado,  for  seven  years. 
After  that,  she  transferred  to  a Junior  High 
.School  in  Boise.  Idaho.  In  the  year  1922-23, 
Miss  Andrews  did  graduate  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  where  she  received  a 
Normal  degree.  She  continued  her  teaching 
career  by  serving  as  dramatic  coach  and  English 
teacher  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  from  1927  to  1933.  Because 
of  illness,  she  had  a two  year  leave  of  absence 
and  then  retired,  after  twenty-seven  years  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Miss  Andrews  was  hospitalized  for  several 
months  in  1955  as  a result  of  an  automobile  ac- 
cident, but  she  subse(iuently  learned  to  walk 
again  with  the  aid  of  a brace. 

Miss  Andrews  was  a member  of  the  Port- 
land Retired  Teachers  Association,  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association,  and  First  Cburcli  of  Christ, 
.Scientist.  Boston. 


1909 

llAUflll  Mrs.  .Sue  Mabel  Fair  Baugh  died 
on  October  6.  1957.  in  a nursing  lu}Ulc  in  I’ari.s, 
Illinois,  where  she  lu-nl  lieen  a patient  for  only 
a week.  Site  Irecanie  ill  in  .May  and  was  hos- 
pitalized tlien  for  a sliorl  time. 

Mrs.  Bangli  was  horn  on  l*'eljrnary  IM,  1887, 
in  C'hrisman,  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  George 
W,  and  Umily  Ifonlt  Fair,  .Slie  entered  Ober- 
lin College  in  1904,  taking  courses  in  the  Con- 
servatory as  well  as  the  c<jllege,  ,Slie  graduated 


m 1909,  receiving  a B.A.  degree.  She  taught 
for  a ye.ar  in  Ada,  Minnesota,  and  then  returned 
to  Clirisman,  Illinois,  where  she  taught  for  two 
years.  She  served  as  secretary  to  the  Dean  of 
Men  at  the  ffniversity  of  Illinois  for  five  years. 
Then  slie  worked  for  two  years  as  a Secretary 
and  Siianisli  (.'orrespondent  in  New  York  City, 
snhseiincnt  to  attending  tfic  Spanish  School  in 
Middlelinry  College,  Middlehnry,  Vermont. 
While  working  in  New  York,  she  lived  with 
friends  in  New  Jersey,  and  commuted.  In 
1921.  .she  returned  to  Chrisman  for  a serious 
operation,  and  remained  there  two  years,  sub- 
stituting during  lier  convalescence.  In  1923, 
site  went  to  Clieliansc.  Illinois,  to  teach  in  tile 
Towilshii.  Iligli  School  for  three  years.  On 
August  16.  1924,  she  married  Charles  Emmett 
Baugh,  a Train  Dispatcher  for  the  Illinois 
Central  Kailroad.  Tlic  marriage  ended  in  di- 
vorce. and  she  returned  to  Chrisman  in  1932, 
where  she  lived  alone  in  the  home  that  had 
been  her  parents’.  She  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Chrisman  Woman’s  Club,  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

•SJte  became  ill  in  May,  and  died  at  the  age 
ot  70  years.  Surviving  are  her  sister  Florence 
Fair  of  Charleston,  and  her  brother  Evan  Fair 
of  San  Francisco,  California. 


1918 

BELKNAP  — Mrs.  Elston  Lewis  Belknap 
(Helen  Emilie  Jelinek)  died  on  May  17.  1958, 
in  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  of  a heart  ailment. 

Mrs.  Belknap  w'as  born  in  l\Iilwaukee  on 
Marcli  5.  1897.  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Anna  Zika  Jelinek.  She  received  her  A.B.  de- 
gree from  Oberlin  College  in  1918.  having 
majored  in  Chemistry  and  English  Literature. 
Upon  graduating,  she  worked  as  assistant  to  a 
chemist  at  the  National  Carbon  Co.  in  Fremont. 
Ohio,  and  then  at  Cutler  Hammer  Co.  in  Mil- 
waukee. until  May.  1920.  She  then  taught  high 
school  English  and  dramatics  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  for  two  years.  On  June  24,  1922,  she 
married  Elston  Lewis  Belknap,  ’18,  who  subse- 
quently became  a widely  known  Milwaukee 
physician  and  educator,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  department  of  occupational  and  environ- 
mental medicine  at  Marquette  University. 

Mrs.  Belknap  was  very  active  in  Alumni  af- 
fairs, serving  as  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  from  1934  to  1935. 
She  was  president  of  the  Class  of  1918  for  five 
years,  1948-53.  Also,  she  was  Team  Captain 
in  the  Milwaukee  area  for  the  Development 
Campaign,  since  1954. 

Surviving  are  her  husband  and  three  children : 
Dr.  Elston  L.  Belknap,  Jr.,  ’45,  Benjamin,  '52. 
now  a medical  student,  and  Anne,  ’49,  now'  Mrs. 
John  Anderson. 


1938 

FILKINS  — Jean  Filkins.  daughter  of  Arthur 
Joseph  and  Jessie  M.  Filkins,  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago. Illinois,  on  April  14.  1917,  and  spent  most 
of  her  youth  in  the  Chicago  area.  She  attended 
University  High  School  in  Chicago,  before  at- 
tending Oberlin.  She  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1938  w’ith  an  A.B.  degree.  While 
at  Oberlin.  i\Iiss  Filkins  continued  her  interest 
in  music,  doing  some  work  in  the  Conservatory. 

Upon  graduntitig  from  Oberlin  College,  Miss 
Filkins  worked  as  a service  representative  for 
the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  in  Chicago, 
from  1938  to  1943.  From  1943  to  1945.  she 
worked  for  the  United  States  Navy  at  Bay 
City.  Michigan,  and  San  Diego.  California, 
serving  as  a Lieutenant  in  the  USNR.  After 
tlie  w'ar,  she  worked  as  service  representative 
for  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  Denver.  Colorado,  for  one 
year. 

l^Iiss  Filkins  returned  to  Oberlin  in  1946- 
47.  where  .she  <Hfi  graduate  work.  She  then 
w’cnt  to  Columbia  University.  New'  York  City, 
where  .site  received  the  M.A.  degree  in  1949. 
From  New’  York,  she  went  to  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia. and  spent  years  as  a teacher  and  social 
worker.  She  taught  in  the  Sunshine  School 
for  Handicapped  ('hildren  of  pre-school  age. 
ami.  as  a social  woker.  was  active  in  promoting 
The  Sheltered  Workshop  for  Physically  Handi- 
capped. In  1957.  she  taught  handicapped  chil- 
dren as  a “home  teacher”  in  Bellflower,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Filkins  died  of  a brain  tumor  on  April 
19.  1958.  in  Lakewood.  California.  Surviving 
are:  her  mother.  Mrs.  Jessie  McKenzie  Filkins, 
I’.er  father.  Arthur  Joseph  Filkins,  and  a brother. 
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of  the  founding  of  Oberlin  College 


Abrams 


Gardner 


EVENTS 

Friday,  October  17 

8:oo  P.  M.  Speaker:  Mr.  Henry  T.  Heald 


Saturday,  October  18 

10:30  A.  M.  Speaker:  Mr.  Frank  W.  Abrams 

2 :oo  P.  M.  Academic  Procession 

Speaker:  Mr.  John  W.  Gardner 
Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

4:00  P.  M.  Reception 

Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum 


6:30  P.  M.  Anniversary  Dinner 

Speaker:  President  William  E.  Stevenson 


Sunday,  October  19 

1 1 :oo  A.  M.  Community  Church  Service 

Sermon  hy  Reverend  How.ard  Thurman 


Thurman 


HENRY  T.  HEALD,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  has  spent  most  of  his  career  in 
American  higher  education.  A college  president  at  33  (Armour  Institute  of  Technology), 
he  was  for  12  years  president  of  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and  for  5 years  chancellor 
and  president  of  New  York  University.  FRANK  ABRAMS  is  a former 

vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  He 
has  been  retired  since  1954.  He  is  a trustee  of  the  Council  of  Financial  Aid  to'  Education, 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Incorporated,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Counselors  Incorporated.  JOHN  W.  GARDNER,  president  of  the 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  is  a former  professor  of  psychology  at  Connecticut  College  and  Mount  Holy- 
?i  ■ j "’‘^'’’tier  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  he  has  served  as  consultant  to  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of 
, , HOWARD  THURMAN.  Dean  of  M.ir.sh  Chapel  and  professor 

of  spiritual  resources  and  disciplines  at  Boston  University,  has  an  international  reputation 
as  scholar,  poet  author.  He  was  selected  by  Lije  magazine  a few  years  ago  as  one 
of  the  nations  12  greatest  clergymen.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books,'  indudim- 
Meditation  of  the  Heart,  Deep  River,  and  his  latest,  The  Growing  Edge,  published  in  1956. 
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Oberlin  College 

ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 


A PAUSE  at  a milestone  is  a time  for  assessing 
past  progress  and  charting  a future  course. 

So  it  should  be  for  Oberlin  this  year. 

You,  the  alumni,  know  the  past.  Your  counsel 
should  help  shape  the  future.  If  you  possibly  can, 

I hope  you  will  attend  the  125th  Anniversary 
celebration  and  join  us  as  we  take  stock  with  the 
help  of  national  leaders  from  various  fields.  Our 
Anniversary  theme  e.xpresses  our  commitment: 

Ed Hcation — Safeguard  of  a Dynamic  Democracy. 

National  and  world  events  of  the  present  increase 
the  significance  of  Oberlin’s  125th  Anniversary 
celebration.  Leaders  in  business,  government, 
and  tbe  professions  feel  a new  concern  for  the 
education  of  our  young  people  — particularly  in  the  sciences.  This  quicken- 
ing of  interest  should  be  a challenge  to  those  connected  with  Oberlin. 

For  125  years  Oberlin  has  been  a leader.  Those  who  have  gone  before  have 
charted  wise  — and  at  times  daring  — courses  to  meet  changing  needs  down 
through  the  years.  Can  we  do  less  today? 

What  should  be  our  aims  as  a college  of  liberal  education.'"  Does  our  current 
program  of  liberal  education  fit  the  requirements  of  the  rocket  age?  Can  we 
improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  college  popula- 
tion? How  can  we  obtain  adequate  buildings,  physical  equipment?  How  can 
we  maintain  and  continue  to  attract  an  outstanding  faculty?  These  are  but  sam- 
ples of  the  questions  which  must  be  answered  in  the  charting  of  a future  course 
for  Oberlin. 


Prf.sidknt 
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